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Editorial Sidelights 


LADIOLUS growers never weary of: discussions which express opinions 
and give descriptions of Gladiolus varieties; and there are so many and 
varied varieties that articles which give intimate details about them, are 

always interesting to the true Gladiolus fancier. As the Editor has been a Glad 
fan for many years, he takes pleasure in commending the article by Coit O. 
Colburn in this issue, even though the Editor has not grown all the varieties he 
tells about. 


The Japanese have gained a reputation for art in garden design and arrange- 
ment which they richly deserve, and their ideas of flower arrangement are no 
less unique, sensible, and artistic. Dorothy Biddle in her article this month 
writes about the Japanese “Way of Flowers”; and it is done in a clear and 
interesting way which makes the subject so plain that we are all able to profit. 


Wild Flowers in the home garden are a comparatively new innovation in 
the gardening field, but the thought is rapidly taking root, and perhaps it may 
be said in future that no garden is complete without its quota of wild flowers. 
George D. Aiken, who raises wild flowers on a commercial seale and with success, 
tells us of his methods, and in a way which will enable us to apply same to 
our individual gardens. 


Robert Wayman is with us again this month, and presents the interesting 
article which explains how it is possible to have Iris almost every month in 
the vear, even in the North. Iris fanciers will be delighted to know that they 
may have bloom for a much longer period than was formerly thought possible. 


Delphiniums have come into their own of recent years, and ihe tremendous 
strides which other flowers have made toward perfection has been duplicated 
by the Delphinium in its own way. Delphiniums have a definite place in the 
garden. No flower in the Editor’s garden survived the terrible winter of 1934, 
and came through in better condition, and the Delphiniums which have been 
inspected in this section of Northern New York seem to have wintered per- 
fectly. So what Brother Barber tells us about Delphiniums in his delightful 
way, in the article “Visioning Delphinium Glory”, has been read with special 
interest by the Editor, and doubtless others will be equally charmed. 


“August Roses” is the title selected by J. Horace McFarland for his Rose 
letter this month, and as usual he tells us some pertinent and timely facts 
which are really helpful to Rose lovers everywhere. 


Chrysanthemums seem to be getting much attention these days, and Mrs. 
Smith Y. Hughes explains in some detail the history of garden Chrysanthemums 
and their adaptability to average American gardens. 


A short article and an Editorial comment on “Longevity of Seeds” will 
interest those who are natural investigators and students of plant life. The 
artide is from an English source and gives some very definite facts. 


The thought that each person should just do their own work in the best way 
they know how, and not worry too much about other things, is quite ably 
presented by The Glad Philosopher this month, and elaborated somewhat by 
the Simple-minded Editor. “Be yourself” is modern slang but it contains a 
very valuable thought and may be adopted as a slogan by many people who 
try to be something different and less interesting and useful than themselves. 


Readers are advised to study the large number of short articles contained 
in this issue. Small items often contain the most valuable facts. Wayside 
Ramblings and Questions and Answers are read with great interest by nearly 
all readers of this magazine. Not all subjects discussed therein are strictly 
floral in scope, but they ara none-the-less interesting. 
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The Bottle Gentians are interesting plants and compara- 
tively easy to domesticate. What can be done in landscaping 
with the Bottle Gentian is shown here, photographed on 


the grounds of Ruby F. Mays, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Salbach’s Orchid is a beautiful lavender-pink Gladiolus that is rapidly 


attaining popularity 
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New Beauties of the Gladiolus Garden 


ARLY Summer finds the Gladiolus 
EK lover thrilled with the anticipa- 

tion of seeing beautiful new varie- 
ties of his favorite flower, some of which 
he has heard about, some read about, and 
others of which he may not even have 
dreamed. His own garden will treat him 
to some new thrills springing from bulbs 
joyously chosen and planted; other thrills 
will be found in gardens he will visit, 
and still more will reward attendance at 
the Gladiolus shows. 

Elmer Gove has classified the growers 
of Gladiolus into five groups, graded ac- 
cording to the intensity of their devotion 
to this lovely flower. He starts with 
“amateur,” progresses to “fan,” through 
“bug” and “nut” to “fiend,” the latter 
being the nth degree, so to speak. 

I will admit being a “bug.” My wife 
would probably label me with one of the 
more emphatic designations, but I can 
not concede myself to be in a condition 
that implies mental unbalance. As a 
“bug,” then, let me tell of some of the 
Gladiolus that I hope to see this season, 
some for the first time, and others whose 


By COIT 0. COLBURN, (Mass.) 


loveliness I have delighted in on previous 
occasions, 

First of all there is a goodly group 
of varieties that have come to us from 
Australia and New Zealand, lands which 
one may be more apt to think of as pro- 
ducing kangaroos and tattooed Maoris, 
respectively, than flowers for our gardens. 
But these great islands of the southern 
Pacific have contributed largely to the 
Gladiolus enjoyment of Americans, espe- 
cially with showy, exhibition types of 
bloom that have greatly influenced our 
present standards. 

Among the best of these arrivals from 
“down under” are Snowden (Ball) and 
St. Albans (Swenson), two whites of un- 
usual merit. Snowden is similar to, but 
larger than Joerg’s White. It won a 
first at Boston in 1932, I remember. St. 
Albans is an ivory-white, overlaid with 


rose-pink, with a center blotch of brilliant 
dark-red. Another from the same origi- 
nator is Gertrude Swenson, which has 
won many honors in Australia. In color 
it is a beautiful shade of mauve with a 
white blotch on the lower petals, and a 
light mauve feather. It opens 10 to 12 
florets, holding the size of the bloom 
quite evenly up the spike. 

Waratah (Errey), an outstanding red 
with a long, tapering spike, is a gorgeous 
scarlet, with a center of crimson-marked 
cream. Another very bright red is Hunts- 
man (Symons), a fine exhibition type 
with slight throat marking of white. 
Sliding along the spectrum we come to 
Tangerine (Morrison), an exquisite Aus- 
tralian variety with a tall, graceful spike 
of glowing orange; said to be a decided 
improvement on La Paloma. 

One of Errey’s older ones that is still 
new to this country is Lisbeth, a flesh- 
pink Glad flecked with salmon, having a 
yellow-orange throat lined with crimson. 
It grows well in New England. Silver- 
sheen (Symons) is tremendously popular 
in Australia because of its magnificent 
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The large, pink- 
and-white florets 
of Lotus illus- 
trate the tend- 
ency in Gladi- 
olus popularity 








Unusual in the 
formation of its 
petals is Bright- 
side, a new 
orange - yellow 
Gladiolus 











Open-faced 
florets, nicely 
spaced on the 
stem, give Roi 
Albert a regal 
appearance 


Gunvor is a 
true modern 
among Gladio- | 
lus. Its ruffled 
florets measure 
six inches across 
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spike of warm salmon-pink. It has a 
white tongue on the lower petals, feathered 
dark-red. The whole is overeast with a 
distinctive silvery sheen. Similar in color- 
ing to our familiar Mrs. Dr. Norton is 
the New Zealand variety, D. A. Hay 
(Whiteley). My impression is that it 
is too crowded and stiff in arrangement 
to be truly beautiful, but it scores high 
with New Zealand glad fanciers. 

Another importation from the land of 
the Maoris is Miss New Zealand (Julyan), 
a variety that is so large, the Australians 
have created a special class in which to 
show it—the Mammoth Class. Its color 
is deseribed as apricot-salmon, suffused 
rose, with aq distinetive throat blotch of 
peach-red. Individual florets measure 
seven inches or more across, 9 or 10 open 
at onee, and the blossoms are almost per- 
feetly round, and mounted on a tremen- 
dous spike. Another exhibition salmon 
is Morongo (Errey). The center of the 
floret is yellow, lined with scarlet. Opens 
12 to 14 blooms at once. 

Really good buff-colored varieties are 
few and far between. In Bentleigh (Gil- 
rey) we have a slightly-feathered, creamy- 
buff contribution from Australia. My 
first choice of buff varieties, however, 
originated in Canada. It is Duna (Pal- 
mer), a very lovely, soft-pinkish-buff 
that is truly distinctive in color. While 
Duna will not open as many at once, per- 
haps, as Bentleigh, it grows a long grace- 
ful spike that is very decorative. 

Mr. Palmer, best known as the origina- 
tor of Picardy, has several other out- 
standingly fine varieties to his credit, 
among them Lindestra, Coronation, and 
Pirate. Reminiscent of Jenny Lind in 
coloring, Lindestra is a soft rose-salmon 
with a cream throat, opening 7 to 9 
florets. Coronation is a light-salmon, 
shading to cream, and then yellow, deep 
in the throat. Very beautiful, and a prize- 
winner. Pirate is a dark rose-red, lighter 
in the upper part of the throat. Distine- 
tive and fine. 

What of Solveig? I haven’t seen this 
famous origination of Prestgard’s. I get 
differing reports from friends of mine 
who have. All agree it’s a good white, 
with small, rose-red throat marking. 
Some, who have seen it as grown in the 
middle west, say it is wonderful, when 
especially well handled. Others—good 
growers, too—who have flowered it in 
New England, don’t think so much of it. 
I want to see Solveig. 

Maid of Orleans (Pfitzer) is another 
exceptional white, milky in tone, with a 
cream-colored throat. I’ve seen it when 
the throat had a decided greenish ecast— 
which I don’t like. A variety that seems 
to please everyone is Rosemarie Pfitzer 
(Pfitzer). It varies in color from clear, 
creamy-white in some localities to white 
with a pronounced tinting of pink in 
others, and sometimes both in the same 
garden, blooming under different weather 
conditions. But always it gives a splen- 
did, very floriferous spike. A fine variety. 
Another new Pfitzer origination is Gate 
of Heaven, said to be entirely different 
from any other yellow on the market. 
Color is rich, deep-yellow. Several grow- 
ers report that it produces short spikes. 
Its worth remains something of an open 
question. 
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Palmer contributes two varieties to the 
ranks of the yellows. Spray of Gold is 
a beautiful, deep, clear-vellow, medium- 
large of floret, and inelined to be short 
of spike. Its color is its best feature. 
Jonquil is a new introduction this vear, 
and is deseribed as a clear, deep-yellow, 
without marking. Opens more florets at 
a time than Spray of Gold. Knowing 
the increasingly high standard Mr. Palmer 
has applied to his recent introductions, I 
look for something outstandingly good in 
Jonquil. 

Brightside (Prestgard) is still another 
vellow, this time eanary, shading to 
orange at the tips of the petals. No lines 
or markings. Florets are heavily ruffled, 
and openly spaced on a graceful spike. 
Introduced this vear. If vou like a mark- 
ing on your yellow glads you'll faney 
Maurice Barres (Lemoine), which is vel- 
low with a garnet throat marking. Very 
striking. Paul Cambon is another of Le- 
moine’s that is similar to his justly popu- 
lar Emile Aubrun, but of decidedly differ- 
ent color, being a deep, coppery-red. 

A new blotched variety I am looking 
forward to seeing with keen interest is 
Cherokee (Palmer), the only blotched 
variety this originator has thus far intro- 
duced. It is described as “rose dorée, 
shading to light-pink in upper throat. 
Prominent blotch of amaranth-purple.” 
(Drag out your Ridgway’s and perfect 
the picture.) Bagdad (Palmer) has 
proved itself a fine, distinctive variety 
that might be classed as a smoky. It is 
dominantly old-rose, with small blotches 
of cream, penciled brilliant rose. Im- 
mense florets, of which several open at a 
time. I like it. 

In reporting the 1932 


Boston Glad 


Solveig, a glorious white Glad, is one 
of the most sensational of recent intro- 
ductions 
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Mildred Louise, a 
flowered Gladiolus of beautiful form and 
placement 


salmon-pink, large- 


show, I spoke of a “seedling that should 
have a future. It’s a blue, much the 
color of Mrs. Van Konynenburg, although 
of cooler quality, florets larger, and the 
color remaining clear deep into the 
throat.” That seedling is now known as 
Champlain (Palmer), and if you are in- 
terested in “blue” glads, you'll find it 
most interesting. Destined for popu- 
larity. Another “blue” that has the de- 
sirable quality of strong growth that fea- 
tures Champlain, is Alt. Wein (Pfitzer), 
a light-blue with a dark blotch. When 
well grown it is among the most beauti- 
ful in its class. One can not speak of 
blue glads without mentioning Pelegrina 
(Pfitzer), probably the nearest to true 
blue of any variety, although quite dark. 
It lacks the “life” that I like in a color, 
but when well grown it is undoubtedly 
rich in tone and unique among Glads. 
Blue Royale (Vaughan) is a niece, tall, 
dark violet-blue, with a blotch of cream 
in the throat. Not large, but quite satis- 
fying. Blue Delight (Douglass) is very 
clear in color, and a pleasing feature is 
that the buds show color to the tip of the 
spike while the lower florets are still 
fresh. 

Out in my garden is a small planting 
of Betty Brown Eyes (Briggs). J. D. 
Long says it’s good, so I guess it is. 
Orange, with maroon blotches. Sounds 
interesting, although the description re- 
minds me of Sunnymede. I expect to 
like it much better. Orange Sovereign 
(Steves) is another new one with me this 
vear. A large, ruffled variety of orange- 
buff, suffused salmon at tips of petals, 
and with a yellow throat. One bulb of 
this variety traveled to England in 1932, 
and the spike therefrom won an Award 
of Merit at the British Gladiolus Society 
show. 

Another variety originated by Steves, 
in British Columbia, is Moon Maiden. I 
like its formation especially. In color 
it is pale lavender-pink, shading to 
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creamy-yellow in the throat. Nice. Sal- 
bach’s Orchid (Salbach) is a fine laven- 
der-pink, beautiful under artificial light. 
This one is rapidly growing in popular 
favor. Personally, I like the color of 
Salbach’s Pink (Salbach) even more. 
First saw it at the Boston show of the 
New England Gladiolus Society two years 
ago, and fell quite in love with it. 

Last summer I saw Mildred Louise 
(Wentworth) for the first time. It’s a 
beautiful Glad. Large, salmon-pink, tri- 
angular florets, opening six or more on 
a sturdy, graceful spike. You'll want 
this charming variety in your garden. 
Mrs. T. E. Langford (Crow) is a very 
beautiful variety, of a  delicate-pink 
color, with canary-yellow in the throat. 
Opens 8 to 10 florets on a nice spike. 

Two varieties I have yet to see, but 
of which I have received enthusiastic re- 
ports, are Lotus (Prestgard) and Gunvor 
(Baerman). Lotus is a very delicate 
pink which fades into creamy-white in 
the throat. Its heavy, waxen petals are 
very slightly crinkled. Large florets. 
Gunvor will be introduced next year. It 
is a rich golden-cream in color, with 
petals of very heavy substance, beauti- 
fully ruffled. Florets measure six inches 
across. It is said to be even “more beau- 
tiful than Picardy.” If it is, it will cer- 
tainly be something to look for next 
summer. 

Roi Albert (Lemoine) is a very showy 
dark-red smoky,—deep old-rose, with a 
dash of terra-cotta and searlet—with a 
large cream throat. Odd and beautiful. 
Another light-throated red, most distine- 
tive, is Carmenia (Mair). The originator 
describes its color as “earmine crimson.” 
The throat is white. Opens 10 or more 
florets on a long spike. Gorgeous. An- 
other blotched-throated one of Mair’s 
that is very fine, is Pimpernel. Its color 
is searlet and the blotch is white. Des- 
tined for popularity. In easting about 
for good reds, don’t overlook Tosca 
(Barth). It is a rich, velvety, dark-red, 
with an even darker red throat. The 
petals are flecked with the throat color. 
Opens 7 or 8 large florets, and makes a 
splendid show. 

A new introduction this year is Red 
Ruffles (Arenius). It is an extremely 
ruffled red, showing 8 or 9 open florets 
on a long, vigorous yet graceful spike. 
Coming from the originator of King 
Arthur, it should prove a fine variety. 
A recent red that grows on one the more 
it is seen is Red Phipps (Briggs). There 
is a distinetive softness to its color that 
I find very pleasing—equally so in day- 
light or artificial light. Amador (Kings- 
ley) is another new red that glows with 
color and glistens with a lovely sheen. It 
is a brilliant-searlet, and its large florets 
stand the heat of the sun amazingly well. 

There are many other truly fine new 
varieties that deserve the attention of the 
lover of Gladiolus. I will mention just 
two of them. It is pure coincidence that 
they are from the same originator; in 
appearance they are as far apart as the 
poles. One is Netherland Prince (Stev- 
ens), a glorious salmon-orange that grows 
very tall, with 6 to 8 grand florets open 
at once; a show spot in any garden. 
The other is Ramesses (Stevens), one of 
the most “different” and beautiful of the 
darker Glads. 





Gertrude Swenson, a typical exhibition 
Gladiolus of Australian origin, opening 
many florets at a time 


Salbach’s Pink, a rather massive Gladiolus 
of an intense, yet exquisite coloring 
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A prize-winning arrangement of Dogwood in “the Japanese manner,” as it might 


appear in a Japanese home. 


(Of course, our native Dogwood is protected in some 


states, and is not cut for decoration) 


The Japanese ‘Way of Flowers” 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


E hear glib talk on styles in Flower 

Arrangement. We enter classes 

at flower shows ealling for ar- 
rangements “in the Japanese maner,” in 
the Victorian manner, the “French style,” 
or the Flemish. We study the trends of 
the modernistiec and arrange our flowers 
for shows in the most approved modern- 
istic style. What does all this mean— 
and how does it apply to those who want 
to make the most of the flowers from their 
gardens for home decoration? 

In all of our arts, the ideals of today 
are based more or less on the ideals of 
the past. As this is true in architecture, 
in painting, in seulpture, so it is true in 
the art of Flower Arrangement. For this 
reason it is well for us to have an idea 
of what the different styles in Flower 
Arrangement are, so that we can have 
as a background, in the loving work with 
flowers in our homes, the ideals that have 
underlain Flower Arranging in different 
times and places of the world. This does 
not mean that we are going to follow 
slavishly the ideals and ideas of other 
times or peoples, but that we may glean 
from them ideas that will be of real value 


to us In our own ereative work in Flower 
Arrangement. 


THE JAPANESE “WAY OF FLOWERS” 


As the study of the proper treatment 
of flowers for decorative effect is peculiar 
to the Japanese people, and goes back 
with them to very ancient times, let us 
first look a little into what these oriental 
people call the Way of Flowers. 

The art of flower arrangement is taught 
in all the high schools of Japan. It is a 
subject in which both boys and girls, both 
men and women, are interested, but the 
Way of Flowers is essentially a mascu- 
line art. Indeed in the feudal days of 
old Japan, a decently-brought-up person 
could hardly afford to be ignorant of this 
art, as he was liable to be faced with a 
tray of flowers and a vase and asked to 
put the one into the other as an ordinary 
compliment from his host when he paid 
a call. 

A golden rule of Flower Arrangement 
in Japan is laid down in the command: 
“Never decide on the flower vessel until 
you have seen the flowers.” The Japanese 
people do not look upon their flower vases 
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as ornaments, but keep them unseen in a 
cupboard. They do not then tire of seeing 
the same things all the time, for they 
select and bring out just the container 
needed for a current arrangement. 

In this floral art, the principle of 
economy is very noticeable—few flowers 
are required to make an effective decora- 
tion. Any flower may be used, or any 
tree, vegetable, or weed, provided it is in 
season; for growing things artificially out 
of season is regarded as unnecessary and 
ostentatious. There is the story of the 
missionary on whose altar a cabbage was 
delightfully arranged by a Japanese con- 
vert. Undesirable, too, is the use of 
extravagant and bizarre receptacles. Ele- 
gance and reticence are the characteristics 
to be aimed at in arranging flowers. 
Elegant form of the material seems 
requisite, but even if this be somewhat 
lacking, if the flowers and branches are 
set vigorously and firmly in their re- 
ceptacle, they may make a good impres- 
sion. The most inconsiderable flower or 
other bit of plant growth that may be 
found in the autumn garden or woods, 
if suitably arranged with simplicity and 
grace, may afford complete artistic satis- 
faction. The finest flowers may have no 
elegance if they are crowded into an 
ornate vase. 

In arranging flowers, the growth of the 
plant from which they were taken is 
always kept in mind. If the plant was 
tall, the flowers are made into a tall ar- 
rangement, simulating the original plant; 
if the plant was of low and spreading 
habit, the arrangement suggests that. 
The foliage of a plant is more profuse 
than its flowers, so the arrangement car- 
ries more leaves than flowers, and the 
leaves are so arranged as to show their 
individual beauty of form, texture, and 
manner of growth. The stem that sup- 
ports a flower is part of the lovely grace 
and individuality of the flower; therefore 
it is carefully considered in making an 
arrangement. 

Perfect balance is secured by always 
having the principal or longest flower 
or spray or branch have its highest point 
directly over the central base of the 
group. This highest point is usually one 
and a half times the height of the con- 
tainer, and all other stems are kept con- 
siderably shorter to introduce as much 
variation as possible. 


FORM AND COLOR 

Form is the most important feature 
of Japanese flower arrangement. The 
things especially objectionable are: 

Pigeon breast : 
angle. 

Social climbing: A secondary feature 
must not rival the principal. 

Opposite features of equal 
Makes too symmetrical an effect. 

Wall-poking: Sticking out horizon- 
tally backward. The same projecting 
forward is called guest-poking, and if 
upward or downward, heaven- or earth- 
poking. 

Karth-pointing: All branches must turn 
upward. 

Drooping both sides. 

Crossing of branches: Not permissible. 

Leaves on one side only. 

Target flowers: Exactly facing the 
beholder, like a bull’s eye. 


An unpleasantly sharp 


length: 











a 
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Stepped flowers: Unpleasantly sym- 
metrical. : 

Equal sides: 
always be unequal in length. 

Vase scraping: No part of the arrange- 
ment should touch the vase. 

Color cutting or sandwiching: One 
color regularly dividing another al- 
ternately. 


Harmony between the plant material 
and the container is also of utmost im- 
portance. A second-rate arrangement 
well set off is better than a first rate one 
in an incongruous vase. Young peach 
blossoms, for example, look well in a 
bamboo container; a more mature bough 
with another flower employed as a sup- 
port, will be happier in a vase of pot- 
tery; while for a gnarled old trunk of 
the same tree there is nothing better than 
a receptacle of rich old bronze. 

Any Flower Arrangement must have a 
triple harmony, of vase, flowers, and sur- 
roundings. As to the harmony of en- 
vironment, there is in a Japanese apart- 
ment little to conflict with or detract from 
its flower arrangement, since the walls 
and ceiling are of quiet shades and there 
is no patterned carpet or colored furni- 
ture. There is always in an arrangement 
of flowers, a background of green and an 
admixture of the neutral shades of the 
bough, so that any color there is may 
have a proper setting, and be prevented 
from clashing. 

Since form is so important, color must 
be more or less subsidiary. It has been 
said that the Japanese linear arrange- 
ment of plants stands “immeasurably 
above the barbaric massing of colors that 
constitutes the corresponding art in the 
West.” The Japanese have always en- 
deavored to use color sparingly, with a 
proper background or contrast. The 
Japanese method makes no attempt to 
reproduce the effect of a flower-bed in 
the room. Perhaps that is because they 
have never cultivated flower-beds in the 
garden, except in a special place where 
they do not form part of the decorative 
effect. 

In the selection of containers, the Jap- 
anese are most particular. Jugs, pots, 
earthenware liquor bottles, an old flute,— 
any of these may be considered better 
than many of the modern vases sold to 
hold flowers. Silver is considered hardly 
to look well unless it is tarnished; glass 
reveals too much to be at all subtle. 
Some Japanese authorities prefer to use 
large-blossomed flowers in slender vases, 
for contrast, and small ones in wide or 
bulbous containers. Some think the same 
flower requires different treatment ac- 
cording to its age. When it is near the 
bud state, it may do well in a vase of 
white porcelain, when fully opened and 
mature it needs a quieter vessel of basket- 
work or bronze. It is generally felt that 
flowers are best set off by containers of 
black or dark shades. 

Generally speaking, fruit is not used 
as a decoration in a Japanese house. 
If used in a room where there are flowers, 
it suggests the end of things, suggests 
what is out of season. Moreover, fruit 
is to be eaten, and the Japanese host 
would feel that it was somewhat impolite 
to tantalize guests by merely showing it 
to them. 





Lateral members should .- 




















































An arrangement of succulents in a modification of the Japanese manner, which 


would fit happily into any type of American home. 


Meissner. 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES 

Perhaps all this sounds far from the 
needs of the gardener who is looking for 
practical help in the matter of arranging 
flowers. The Japanese home, we know, 
cannot be compared with the American; 
the formal, almost unfurnished rooms of 
the Japanese house, with our comfortably- 
filled living rooms. Yet there is much 
that we may learn from the flower artists 
of Japan. If from this little account of 
the outstanding features of the Japanese 
art we can take the elements that go to 
produce beauty; if we are stimulated to 
a greater ingenuity in the use of materials 
and containers, and to a little more re- 
straint; if we learn to avoid fussiness 
in making arrangements; then a bit of 
knowledge of the “Way of Flowers” in 
Japan is valuable to the American 
gardener who is desirous of using flowers 
in the decoration of the American home. 


Don’t Coddle Meconopsis Baileyi 
ECONOPSIS BAILEYI, the beauti- 


ful sky-blue Perennial Poppy, has 
gained the reputation of being hard to 
grow. Accordingly, people have gone to 
the extreme in painstaking care. All sorts 
of methods have been faultlessly followed, 
but there still are failures. I think the 
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Courtesy of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


reason for it is that people do not realize 
what manner of plant they are dealing 
with. 

Meconopsis Baileyi is a native of Chin- 
ese Thibet, and therefore grows at an 
altitude of from 10,000 to 15,000 feet 
above sea level. The soil is unhospitable, 
the wind fierce and chilling, and the moist- 
ure comes directly from ice-cold glaciers 
from the highest mountains in the world, 
the Himalayas. Many a package of Meco- 
nopsis Baileyi seed has no doubt failed 
to grow because of too much coddling. 

Try sowing the seed in a short, shallow 
drill in an outdoor seed-bed, early in the 
Spring, in an exposed and northeasterly 
location. When the seedlings appear, 
leave them undisturbed, being sure they 
get enough moisture. Give them as eold 
water as you can procure. In the Fall do 
not muleh or disturb. The next Spring 
some of the plants may blossom a little, 
but do not be discouraged if they seem 
to be backward. Remember the odds they 
must overcome in their native home before 
they mature. Transplant late in the 
Summer to their permanent place in the 
garden, and do not mulch when Winter 
comes. The next Summer they will bloom 
profusely, and will repay you for your 
patient waiting and seeming neglect. 

RutH H. Lee, (N. Y.) 























Artificial Shade House 


When You Grow Wildflowers 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, (Vt.) 


OST folks love adventure, and 

that must be the reason that the 

growing of, or attempting to 
grow, our native Wildflowers, is so al- 
luring. When one grows the flowers of 
the old world, he has centuries of ex- 
periences of others to guide him; the 
information he may need is readily found 
in one of the hundreds of books avail- 
able on this subject. But when he starts 
his wildflower nook or garden, he is 
venturing into a comparatively unknown 
world with little in the way of authentic 
information available, and where there 
is always a chance that discoveries will 
be made that will prove of immense value 
to the horticultural world. 

The first step in starting a Wild 
Garden is to choose the loeation. The 
first Wildflowers I ever grew were the 
Dutchman’s Breeches I set under a lilae 
bush when [ was eight years old. Because 
of the lilac suckers, this was not a very 
good place; never-the-less, the plants did 
live for many years. 

In later years, as my desire to grow 
the native plants inereased, it was only 
natural that I should think that the best 
place to grow them extensively would be 
in the woods itself. So into the woods 
we went, and finding places where the 
trees were not too close together, spaded 
up the soil, eut out the roots that were 
there, and spent plenty of time removy- 
ing stones and putting the ground into 
what appeared to be the best possible 
condition. 

The surrounding trees liked that pre- 
pared bed. They sent their fibrous roots 
into it from all directions, robbing our 
plants of nourishment and moisture, and 
we quickly eame to the econelusion that 
woods were not such a good place after 
all, to grow native plants in quantity, and 
that while it was an ideal setting for 
naturalistic planting, yet we would have 
to find some other place to grow Wild- 
flowers if we were to seeure the increase 
in number and size of the plants which 
we desired. 
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Planting on North Side of House 


ARTIFICIAL SHADE FOR WILDFLOWERS 


As the problem seemed to be to pro- 
vide shade for the woods flowers, but 
at the same time to get away from the 
tree roots, we then set about the con- 
struction of an artificial shade house, 
which has proved so successful that we 
have used it ever since and are con- 
tinually adding to it. While this shade 
house has been built on an extensive seale 
for commercial purposes, yet the same 
principles of construetion, on a minor 
scale, will be found perfectly adapted 
to a backyard or home wild garden, 

In constructing this shade house, we 
first cut fairly heavy posts eleven feet 
long. While in this instance loeust was 
used, yet other woods such as_ oak, 
arborvitae, or chestnut are satisfactory. 
The posts were set in the ground three 
feet deep, important in the North to 
keep the frost from upsetting them in 
the Spring. They were placed ten feet 
apart each way, and across the tops 
we spiked poles of ash and other decay- 
resistant woods. Between these poles a 
network of smaller poles was fastened, 
and then it was ready for the shade itself. 

The material used for shade is an im- 
portant factor in the degree of success 
which will be attained. The suburban 
dweller may think it easier to construct 
a shade house of lath—as indeed it is—, 
but there is one very serious objection 
to the use of lath to provide shade. 
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During every rain the drip comes in the 
same place, eroding the soil in the beds 
and washing out small plants. So the 
best shade to use is that which nature 
herself provides,—brush. The brush 
should be eut long enough to weave in 
among the rafter poles conveniently. 
Black Birch, if available, seems to make 
the best material for'a roof, but almost 
any deciduous brush such as lombardy 
poplar, white birch, ash, or soft maple 
will do. If cut when the leaves are on, less 
material is needed. By all means, avoid 
the use of evergreen boughs. Not only 
do the falling needles sour the soil, but 
a shower of spruce or hemlock needles 
down one’s neck tends to produee a state 
of mind not appropriate to the place. 


PRODUCING GROWING CONDITION FOR WILD- 
FLOWERS 

Except for those plants that grow with 
their roots directly in the water or muck 
of the bogs, nearly all plants like good 
drainage. It is very noticeable in the 
woods that the hollows where water and 
ice settle in the Winter are nearly bare 
of perennial plants, and so in making 
a Wildflower Garden, it is advisable that 
the beds be raised somewhat above the 
level of the surrounding ground. 

In commercial practice we find it ad- 
visable to grow plants in frames with 
board sides about a foot deep. By this 
means we can grow in one shade house, 
plants that grow in widely varying 
natural conditions. By partitioning off 
sections of the beds, we may have one 
section with soil for acid-loving plants, 
and another for those that like neutral 
soil. One section may be kept very 
moist, and another much drier. One may 
be filled with slatey soil and maple-leaf 
mould for Showy Orehis, and another 
with heavier clay soil for Yellow 
Ladyslipper. 

As leaf mould is nature’s own plant 
food, it is extensively used in growing 
Wildflowers. As it comes from the 


(Continued on page 356) 








Joe Pye Weed in a Natural Setting 
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bloomer. 


N the June issue I had the privilege 

of bringing to your notice various 
groups of ‘arly-flowering Irises; 
that is, those that flower -<during 
Mareh, April, and May, in our northern 
gardens. This brings us to the period 
when the Tall-Bearded Iris are the center 
ot attraction. It is in this group that 
the greatest advance has been made in 
recent years, and many of the products 
of the hybridizer’s skill are breath-taking 
in their exquisite beauty. The leaders 
of this group are, of course, the Dykes 
Medal Winners of recent years. This 
medal is awarded to just one Iris a year 
in England, America, and France. It is 
awarded to the outstanding Iris of the 
vear, and any Iris that achieves this pin- 
nacle of success is of superlative quality. 
Among these Dykes Medal Winners 
are Dauntless, an outstanding red-toned 
variety of American origin, and Depute 
Nombiot, a coppery-red variety of French 
origin; considered by many the finest 
Iris in the world. The standards are 
coppery-red, flushed golden-bronze, and 
the falls are rich eclaret-erimson. The 
entire flower seems to be dusted with a 
fine golden powder which sparkles in the 
sunlight, giving it an unusual richness. 
Add to these Dykes Medal Winners the 
following varieties and one will have a 
collection “fit for a King.” Many are 


winners of other Medals and Awards and 





Susan Bliss, an Orchid-Pink Bearded Iris. 
Iris, reminding one of the finer Orchids, yet a profuse 
One of the finest of its class 





A very lovely 


Lent A. Williamson, Lovely Violet Bearded Iris. 
World’s Best Iris by the American Iris Society, and still a 
favorite, Lent A. Williamson is one of the newer Bearded 








Rated the 


Iris which have revolutionized Iris growing 


Through the Calendar with Irises 


By ROBERT WAYMAN 


all are top-notch varieties of compara- 
tively recent introduction, yet they have 
been long enough on the market to estab- 
lish thoroughly their worth and = de- 
pendability and to be obtainable at a 
modest price. Exeessively high-priced 
untried novelties are omitted, so that this 
will vuide to the finer sorts 
now within the reach of the contemporary 
pocket-book. 


serve as a 


RED AND PINK TONES A RECENT ACCOM- 
PLISH MENT 

Since the late B. H. Farr introdueed 

Apache, a_ bright, coppery-red-toned 


variety that was his masterpiece, great 
strides have been made in this group, 
culminating in Dauntless, already men- 
tioned. Apache is of comparatively 
short stature, and being a flower for close 
inspection is especially suited for the 
front of the border. It looks especially 
well plantéd in front of Coppersmith, a 
taller coppery-red-toned variety of vel- 
vety texture. Morning Splendour, a rich 
ruby-red in the sunlight, is a winner of 
three medals, no other Iris ever having 
been so honored. It is one of my special 
favorites and is always admired by any 
one who sees a _ well-established clump 
in full flower. Evadne, a red of a differ- 
ent tone, goes well with this group, and 
added to its other qualities, it is ex- 
quisitely fragrant. Imperator is a fine 





rosy-red that make a fine garden mass. 
Rose Madder is a fine rose-madder color- 
ing, and Magnificent, a bright, uniform, 
red-toned variety, was given an Award 
of Merit by the American Iris Soeiety. 

In pink-toned varieties, Aphrodite 
created a sensation throughout the entire 
Iris world when it was introduced a tew 
vears ago, setting a new standard in this 
color class. It is an exquisite soft-pink, 
with an attractive white throat. 
is a new eolor break, in whieh the lumi- 
nous soft-pink is flushed with a lovely 
soft-yellow. It was the winner of a 
Silver Medal awarded by the Iris Society 
of England. Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
named after the famous surgeon, is an 
Ameriean introduction that 
have captured the best qualities of all 
the other pinks. It is exquisitely frag- 
rant and has the attractive white throat 
of Aphrodite. It resembles Mrs. Marion 
Cran, which was introduced at $50.00 
a plant, but is larger. Harriet Presby 
is a very lovely, tall, fragrant, medium- 
pink; and Frieda Mohr, a gigantie deep- 
pink, of superlative form and exquisite 
locust fragrance, never fails to earry 
off prizes in the flower shows. Susan 
Bliss, an unusual orehid-pink-toned Eng- 
lish introduction, was one of the sensa- 
tions of a few years ago, as was Lady 
Byng, which has more blue than any of 
the others, being in reality an unusual 


Allure 


seems to 
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Dauntless, Bearded Iris, a Dykes Medal 

Winner. Many consider Dauntless the 

finest Iris in the world. It is a tall, 

bright-red Iris of startling beauty, per- 
fectly formed 


ageratum-violet. Phyllis Bliss is between 
Susan Bliss and Lady Byng in color, 
being on the pinkish-lilac order. All of 
these varieties are of different tone and 
form; the varieties mentioned will make 
a very good pink-toned collection. 

NEW BLUES AND PURPLES 

In the clear-blues and _ rich-purples, 
great strides have been made. Ballerine, 
which stands four feet high, is a delight- 
fully-fragrant, soft-blue variety of gi- 
gantic size and entirely different in form 
from any of the other blues I will men- 
tion, being the long type of flower that 
creates such a magnificent garden effect. 
Leonato is. another giant, soft-blue of 
different form, having more or less flaring 
falls. It is also fragrant. Conquistador 
is a medium-blue self of gigantic size 
and perfect form. Jdeal is an ideal, rich, 
royal-blue that was given an Award of 
Merit in France. Jacqueline Guillott, 
which was given an Award by the French 
National Horticultural Society, is a very 
handsome, gigantic, soft-blue of such an 
unusually smooth, satiny texture that it 
reminds one a great deal of the famous 
Iris Hoogiana of the Regelia family. 
Hussard is one of the best deep true 
blues, and was similarly awarded. Santa 
Barbara is a gigantic light-blue self, 
with falls that stand out straight; and 
Wedgewood is just the other extreme, in 
a deep, rich, “Wedgewood-China” blue. 
This gives one an array of blues of dif- 
ferent tones, forms, and heights, to 
satisfy every craving for this popular 
color. 

In purples, Pioneer is an extremely 
effective red-purple that turns to a rich 
ruby-red in the sunlight. Bertrand is 
an equally imposing blue-purple bi-color. 
George J. Tribolet is an intense blackish- 
purple; Mestor is a deep, rich, pansy- 
violet; Robert W. Wallace is just a mass 
of rich red-purple, with a pronounced 
sweet fragrance. Tropic Seas is a 
dauphin’s violet and mulberry-purple bi- 
color Aurelle is a deep, rich-purple; 
Canopus is a brilliant red-purple blend. 


Flower JYrowew 


YELLOWS AND WHITES NEEDED FOR 
CONTRAST 


While it is true that you can plant Iris 
effectively without paying much attention 
to color harmony, since the colors do not 
clash, yet it is also equally true that 
white and yellow flowers should always 
be mixed with the other colors for con- 
trast; otherwise even the most brilliant 
colors become monotonous. For this pur- 
pose, there is nothing more effective than 
the following: Shekinah, a soft-yellow; 
Chartier, a snow-white, which was given 
a Silver Medal by the American Iris 
Society; Amber, a deep-yellow, given an 
Award by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in England; Gold Imperial, a 
deep-yellow of smooth texture and heavy 
substance; Chalice, an early-flowering, 
medium-yellow, which sometimes flowers 
again in the Fall; Coronation, one of 
the best deep-yellows, on 40-inch stems; 
Old Ivory, the name of which describes 
its lovely soft color; Sumset, given an 
English Award of Merit, a coppery- 
yellow with a soft-violet suffusion in the 
falls, and harmonizing yellowish-green 
foliage; Vesper Gold, an old-gold color; 
and the best of all, Sumlight, a lovely, 
large, soft-yellow flower, with a deep 
golden beard. Incidentally, there is no 
more attractive cut flower for the house 
than Sunlight. 

Damozel is an attractive white with a 
“feather stitched” edging of red-violet, 
and Midwest is a similarly-marked ruffled 
flower of shorter stature for planting in 
front of some of the taller varieties. 

Flammenschwert is one of the most 
brilliant-yellow bi-colors, in whieh the 
upper petals are rich golden-yellow and 
the falls velvety crimson-maroon, bor- 
dered yellow. 


ATTRACTIVE BLENDS 


These are varieties in which the colors 
are blended together in the petals, and 
it is in this group that we find some 
of our most attractive varieties. In the 
lighter blends are Mary Gibson, Mother 
of Pearl, Asia, Elaine, Dolly Madison; 
and in the deeper blends are Bruno, Sir 
Michael, Lord Lambourne, and Lent A. 
Willtamson. 

As I am writing this (about the middle 
of June), this gorgeous procession has 
just passed in review, and I have had 
the great joy of seeing more than a thou- 
sand varieties of Tall-Bearded Iris, and 
about 50 varieties of Siberian Iris at 
their best. These lovely Siberian Iris 
flower at the same time as the Tall- 
Bearded Group, but are quite different 
in form. They are distinguished by a 
cylindrical stem surmounted by a dainty 
flower that has the airiness of a butterfly. 
They are fine as cut flowers and unsur- 
passed in the garden, where an estab- 
lished clump will produce hundreds of 
flowers in various shades of blue and 
purple, as well as pure-white. 

While the last flowers are fading from 
the groups I have just mentioned, the 
next division of the Iris parade is ready 
to claim attention. These are the many 
species of Beardless Iris and their hy- 
brids. One of the earliest of these to 
bloom is Kermesiana, a dainty, red- 
purple that produces a multitude of 
flowers. Kermesiana and the English 
deep-yellow wild species, Pseudacorus, 
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both begin flowering about the first of 
June, and they are the vanguard of this 
group. Perhaps I can tell more about this 
group and others that sueceed them in a 
later issue. 


Success with the Christmas Cactus 


UCH has been written in THE 

FLrower Grower (Questions and 
Answers) about the Christmas Cactus. 
The following is my experience with this 
plant. 

This coming May it will be six years 
ago that I was given a branch of this 
plant. I broke this in two and planted 
them in soil taken from the garden, to 
which I added stump dirt (dirt taken 
from old rotted tree stumps in the woods), 
and rotted sludge which I got from the 
city’s disposal plant. I started these 
slips in five-inch pots and placed them 
under’ the Peonies. They both took 
(grew). 

I brought them in the house about 
the middle of September. During the 
Winter they were kept by the window on 
the second floor where they only got the 
morning sun. They were watered only 
when the ground looked a little dry on 
top. After all danger of frost was past, 
I put them outside where they got more 
shade than sun and then forgot about 
them till Fall, when they were brought 
inside and given the same care. 

They didn’t bloom till the third Winter, 
and that after New Year’s day. Now it is 
the sixth Winter inside and they surely 
are pretty. One has twenty-eight, the 
other twenty-five blooms, which really is 
something in the Winter when most other 
plants are green. They both are still in 
the same pots, and in the same soil they 
were started in. 

Last Fall, on bringing them into the 
house, I put some commercial fertilizer on 
the soil, seratching it in with a sharp 
stick. Several times during the Winter 
I take them down in the cellar and wash 
them off, using the sprinkling can. 


Dre STANLEY, (Penna.) 


Dr. Charles H. Mayo, a Fragrant Early 

Iris. This magnificent pink-toned 

Bearded Iris is a gem of rare beauty, dis- 
tinguished by a pleasing fragrance 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary From the 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 





Hardy Garden Pinks are old time favorites. The variety illustrated is Heddewigi 


A LONG-LIVED, DWARF PENTSTEMON 


ENTSTEMONS have been an in- 

triguing problem for Eastern 

gardeners for years, and at one 

time we thought there would be 
no long-lived ones among the Alpine 
species. Even today one is not taxed to 
count the really permanent ones. There 
are a few, though, which we can depend 
upon here in the East, and of these 
Pentstemon Crandallii is not the least 
desirable. It is a low, spreading plant, 
sending out underground runners in all 
directions, though never making a nuis- 
ance of itself unless placed in too close 
proximity to small, delicate things which 
eannot fend for themselves. The whole 
plant is not over two or three inches 
high, covering itself with lilae-blue 
bearded-tongues in late May and June 
and occasionally during the balance of 
the growing year. This is a plant for 
any situation except for shade or rich, 
moist soil. It simply cannot endure an 
excess of moisture, and, as in the case of 
man, a too rich diet leads to an early end. 
Given a lean soil in full sun and a per- 
fectly drained situation, it is a permanent 
and worthwhile plant. 


A FALL-BLOOMING IRIS 


The brain-wearying multitude of Irises 
which are encountered in sales lists makes 
the task of selecting the few which you 
and I have room for, a terrifying job. 
To make it easy to select one kind, how- 
ever, the Vesper Iris, I. dichitima, has 
picked out August and early September 
in which it does its blooming, thereby 
doing away with competition as to season. 


You will want this Iris for your garden 
because of its out-of-the-track blooming 
season. This trait alone would make it 
desirable, but when we add myriads of 
comparatively small, lavender flowers on 
eighteen to thirty-inch stems, we have 
a real thrill in Irises. The individual 
flowers are short-lived, coming out be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon and fading with the day, but new 
ones keep coming daily to keep up a dis- 
play for over a month. 

This Iris wants a light, well-drained 
soil for best results. And I am of the 
opinion that it is upon this element that 
the duration of the plant depends. It is 
reputedly a biennial, though it is a long- 
lived perennial in my garden where it 
is given a light, sandy soil. Some text- 
books tell us it dies after flowering, yet 
I have clumps six years old which in- 
crease in size year after year. 


WHITE DEL?HINIUMS 


Gardeners now living are able to watch 
one of the interesting by-plays of the 
plant breeder’s art—the evolution of a 
really good white Delphinium. Starting 
with the sickly, yellow foliage of the 
older whites, and the lack of vigor for 
which they were noted, specialists have 
now given us a really good color and 
size of spike and flower coupled with 
a vigorous constitution. One of the latest 
steps in the evolution of the perfect 
white Delphinium, is a strain known as 
White Wonder, producing plants up to 
five feet in height, and semi-double, white 
flowers of large size. The attainment 
of the perfect white Delphinium, it is 
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needless to remind you, has not yet been 
reached, but a strain such as this is a 
long step forward. 


HARDY GARDEN PINKS 


Those old-time favorites, the hardy 
garden Pinks, have been largely neglected 
by plant breeders and gardeners alike. 
The result has been the almost complete 
disappearance of these fine ornaments 
from our gardens, except in the few 
eases where Grandmother’s plants are 
cherished for sentiment’s sake. The ap- 
pearance of three new hybrids: Bristol 
Jewel, Bristol Maid, and Bristol Purity 
during recent years, should do much to 
bring the hardy garden Pinks back to 
the modern garden. The first of these 
is a half-double white with crimson flak- 
ings; the second is a deep rose-pink; 
and the last is a quite double, pure-white; 
all carrying the delightful fragrance 
which made the old hardy Pinks so de- 
sirable. But unlike the old varieties, 
these new kinds show no tendency to 
split the calyx, making them better 
garden plants, as well as better cut 
flowers. All three kinds have their heavi- 
est blooming period in June, though oe- 
easional flowers may be had during late 
Summer and Autumn. 


WESTERN ERYTHRONIUMS 


Eastern gardeners who are acquainted 
with our local Dog-tooth Violet and its 
shy blooming, may not enthuse over the 
idea of more of its kind when they read 
that the West is full of them in varying 
shades of color. Take heart, though, for 
the Westerners are real bloomers. The 
reason that our Eastern form is so shy 
about flowering is that it spends all of 
its energy producing offsets, a process 
which, with one or two exceptions, is not 
shared by its Western relatives. 

I know not what conditions they grow 
under in their native state, but in East- 
ern gardens they are best when given 
the same sort of care as that needed by 
our local species. This calls for a leaf- 
moldy soil and light shade. Given these 
conditions, they should succeed through- 
out the East, lasting for years) provided 
that moles can be kept away from them. 
Plant them in early Fall. They have 
proved hardy in my garden, where the 
temperature goes to forty degrees below 
zero. 

Space does not permit mention of all 
the kinds which Western nurserymen list, 
though a full selection would cover a 
range of color from white through shades 
of yellow to pinks and various combina- 
tions, and a period of bloom covering 
at least six weeks. If I were restricted 
to just a few kinds, the following would 
be included in that number: Johnsonii, 
rose-pink; Pink Beauty, lavender-pink; 
Grandiflorum robustum, bright yellow; 
Praecox, cream-colored flowers over 
leaves richly mottled with brown. 









Above—Fraujetta, medium tone, black 
center conspicuous. Right—Hoodacres 
Velvabee 


HAT would mis Vision of heaven 
be? It is an atternoon in mid- 
June and trom the shade of a 
tulip tree the open view is to- 
wards the panorama formed by Oregon’s 
Cascade range of mountains with its al- 
ways beautifully undulating sky-line, only 
broken where the blue is pierced by snow- 


capped Mornt Tlood. These mountains 


and tootlills are verdure clad in’ the 
ruggedest possible raiment, firs and 
larches. Below and in the near fore- 


eround lies the lake—like a jewel placid 
and cool, and one is tempted to think the 
scene a perfect one until the impression 
comes that a most essential finishing touch 
is yet to be supplied —the adornment by 
flowers at the lakeside. 

Let us picture then this lake with its 
numerous islands of water lifes and its 


margins heavily planted with suitable 
June-flowering subjects. At the water- 
side will be that most fitting and, for 


the purpose, unrivalled plant, the Jap- 
Iris. It will be in 


anese great) ¢com- 
panies, each of a different eolor tone, 
such as white, tender blues, pinky and 


orchid and many shades of purple, also 
the newer russet-red ones. Then for color 
harmony wll come the vellow and 
orange of the modern davli'ies which 
enhance the beauty of the Irises and lend 
their effectiveness also to that crowning 
achievement in the plant world—g'orious 
hybrid Delphiniums. Let the fanev vision 
these in towering masses which r’se seven 
and eight feet in the taller kinds, grad- 
ing down to five feet in others. They 
will predominate in shades of blue, 
mauve, and purple; aecented to the 
greatest pitch by the high-lights of white 
spires interspersed. 

DELPHINIUM FRAGRANCE 


The lly was born with fragrance, but 
the Delphinium has been obliged to 
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achieve it. And it is a truly glorifying 
acquisition. It mostly appears in the 
white and lght shades but has broken 


out in darker ones also. An illustration 
of such may be given by deseribing one 
now in bloom. Its florets are of large 
size with sepals a light shade of mauve, 
soft and pleasing, while the center is in 
decided contrast, almost a jet blaek and 
much larger than the ordinary “bee.” 
Its fragrance is so marked that a person 
passing finds his attention arrested by 
its refined and pervasive odor. Curiosity 
is piqued as it seems unbelievable that 
fragrance can exist in a Delphinium. 
The character of this fragrance is sug- 
gestive of other perfumes but vet not 
exactly like any one of them. First im- 
pressions will range through loeust, al- 
mond, rose, Spanish broom, hawthorne, 
violet, and numerous other fragrances. 


NEW COLORINGS 


After the double white Delphinium 
came to grace the earth with all her 
glistening pureness, many other new color 
tones were made possible, which the 
colored kinds could not bring forth. One 
of the first of these colors to come as 
a reflex, brings a delicate-pink tinge, 
with variations in the depth of pinkness. 
Then another is carried along to a deeper 
tone and might be deseribed as a light 
shade of lilac. Some of the very light 
shades are distinetly of a pearly or 
alabaster east, and still others remind 
one of the coneh shell hues, or mother-of- 
pearl. And these are not fleeting speci- 
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Visioning Delphinium Glory 
And How To Attain It 


By CHARLES F. BARBER 


mens but are fast accumulating and 
hurrying forward to their beautifying of 
many gardens. 

From the pure-white doubles there has 
been a break to differing centers. First 
there appeared the beautiful, soft fawn- 
colored centers, then delicate browns and 
on to jet blaek. This latter torms a 
most remarkable contrast against the 
glistening whiteness of the sepals. And 
sometimes these centers are enlarged to 
eover much more than the normal space. 

The blue Delphiniums have been and 
always will be the favorite color for this 
flower. Let us imagine one of the new 
shades which falls in between azure and 
the brighter-blue tones. It is not easy 
to describe but is distinet and unusually 
pleasing. Perhaps an idea of its appear- 
ance ean be had by saying that it is like 
a bright ultramarine blue overeast with 
a filmy mist. <A pleasing variation in 
these is that some carry a white center 
and others dark ones. Of course they 
are of the double-flowered And 
this tone lends itself to close companion- 
ship with almost any other flower in a 
way that stronger shades cannot. 


race. 


LARGE CENTERS 


Large eenters in both doubles and 
singles enhance the flower’s attractive- 
ness to the utmost degree. Vision one 


with the sepals a very-deep marine blue, 
earried on a symmetrical and ftairly- 
long spike. Even though these blossoms 
are double, the plant might not stand out 
from the crowd were it not for the re- 
markable center it has; dense black and 
spreading across more than one-half the 
floret. Some of these large-centered 
kinds thrust their petals forward as 
though to insist upon getting special at- 


tention. Other combinations bring dis- 
tinct effects, such as deep  red-purple 
sepals and large pure-white centers. 
Such developments bespeak an _ entire 


series of astoundingly showy plants to 
eome from the breeders’ work. 
Extending the variations in the un- 
ending possibilities of the Delphinium, 
we may refer to the ones known as 
ranunculus type. It is commonly thought 
that the Delphinium flower is made up 
principally of petals, as in so many other 
plants; but the large colored parts are 
really sepals, while the true petals are 
the smaller parts which make up the 
“bee.” This ranuneulus elass is there- 
fore a multiplication of the sepals and 
covers the entire blossom. They come 
usually as sports and mostly are in rather 
light shades. They do not reproduce 
from seeds as the seed pockets are so 
numerous and tiny there is no room for 
their development. Accordingly they 


must be reproduced from cuttings and 
by division. 
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PROPAGATION DIVISIONS AND CUTTINGS 


There is a period in early Spring when 
dividing and taking cuttings of the plants 
can be earried out with greater assur- 
ance of success than at any other time. 
It is when the young shoots are no more 
than three to four inches long, and the 
work of dividing can be done when even 
shorter. For taking cuttings you re- 
move the soil carefully so as to expose the 
crown, and with a pointed sharp knite 
sever the shoot so as to bring away a 
bit of the hard wood from the crown. 
Protect them from the sun and drying 
air while they are being handled, even 
dropping them into water for a_ short 
time if need be, and have everything 
ready to place them promptly into their 
rooting quarters. Cut off all expanded 
leaves and trim the base just enough to 
fit it for insertion in the sand. Be eare- 
ful that the cuttings are not bruised. 
Use clean sharp sand, three to four inches 
deep, with a good substantial layer of 
peat-moss at the bottom. 

In case a bottom-heated greenhouse 
bench is not available, it can be imitated 
with a hot-bed, or a flat may be em- 
ployed, and kept in the house to secure 
as uniform a degree of heat as possible. 
3e sure that whatever the receptacle, it 
be provided with perfect drainage. There 
is then little danger of over-watering. 
When the sand is put in place it is to 
be thoroughly soaked and then packed 
down hard with a brick; this done it is 
ready for the cuttings. Have a dibber 
as large as the largest cuttings and make 
the hole deep enough to hold the slips firm 
after the sand is pressed around them. 
Give light shade and never allow the sun 
to blaze directly on them. Water as often 
as needed to keep the sand moist and 
never allow them to become dry. It may 


require six weeks for the rooting process 
and some will be even slower. 


é 
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Rex Oregonus, tall, spikes 8 inches in 
diameter 
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Divisions may be made at the same time 
cuttings are ready, and there is the ad- 
vantage that in the dividing process some 
cuttings will come away naturally and 
vou do both operations at the same time. 
Lift the plant with all roots intact and 
wash off the soil so as not to be working 
in the dark. 


With a sharp knife carve the plant so 
as to have a supply of young roots and 
at the crown, one or two new growths. 
The center of the old plant may be woody 
and is to be discarded, with all old and 
woody roots. The divisions will then be 
like new plants. Dust the eut places 
with fine charcoal or sulphur. The bed 
for these divisions should be prepared 
with fairly rich soil deeply and finely 
worked. Use no fresh manures nor com- 
mercial fertilizers, unless it be a light 
dressing of uncooked bone meal. Set 
carefully in the nursery bed, giving water 
and cultivation regularly, and by early 
Fall the plants will be ready to place in 
their permanent quarters. The rooted 
cuttings when ready may be planted in 
the same nursery bed. Any of the cut- 
tings which are slow in forming roots 
should be potted and nursed until they 
are fit to set out. 


GROWING FROM SEEDS 


The time nature has arranged tor seed 
sowing is in late Summer and early Fall, 
just after the ripening. We are wise to 
follow her practice so far as we ean. 
In preparation for this we should begin 
with the care of the plant which is to 
form the seeds. It should not want for 
food, cultivation, or water. Keeping the 
soil stirred is one of the most essential 
things. If seeds are not wanted then, the 
Delphinium may be cut off just above the 
principal leafage so as to prevent its 
strength going into seed formation. But 
leave an abundance of leaves, for it is 
through them that the plant breathes. 
When voung growth begins at the base, 
the entire old stalk may be dispensed 
with. This young growth will furnish the 
second blooming, and it will pay to give 
each plant a small trowelful of 
meal at this time. 


bone 


For seed production cut out the upper 
half of the spike and all laterals before 
they waste their energy, and do not al- 
low the plant to earry many spikes. As 
soon as the seeds are ripened, and 
gathered, the old stalk may be eut down. 


The soil for seed beds cannot be too 
carefully made up. For August sowings, 
to carry plants safely over Winter, a 
cold frame is about the best; but flats 
may be used if this is impossible. The 
cold frame soil is to be built up at least 
six inches above the open ground level 
to insure certain drainage and _ protee- 
tion against pests, accidents, and un- 
toward weather. The top four inches is 
to be of good friable garden loam and 
a natural fertilizer, such as very old 


cow manure or finely-ground sheep 
guano. Also incorporate some leaf mold 


from the woods if possible, and a liberal 
amount of sand. Mix very thoroughly and 
screen out all hard lumps, as otherwise 
only a part of seeds will grow. You ean- 
not make the soil too fine for Del- 
phiniums. In ease flats are used, a good 
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Angel’s Breath, Hoodacres white 


layer of drainage material must be placed 
in the bottom, and this covered 
with moss before filling with soil. 


can be 


Having the seed bed ready, firm it 
with a board, and if at all dry, water 
sufficiently to soak the whole depth. If 


soil is moist the seeds may be sown at 
onee and watered afterwards. Very 
warm water may be used this first time 


with good results. The seeds are best 
sown in grooves made by pressing with a 
thin board not more than one-fourth- 
inch deep; less is better. Do not sow 
thickly, and thinning will be unnecessary. 
Cover seeds with fine sand to fill the 
little trenches. After the first thorough 
watering, allow the seed bed to stand a 
few days until the moisture is partly 
leaving and then water again; evening 
being better than morning. The 
benefit from the even moisture existing 
during the night. But do not hestitate to 
water in the daytime if very drying econ- 
ditions exist. While the seeds are 
germinating they should be kept fairly 
dark and covered to conserve moisture; 
thin burlap being about right. 


seeds 


August sowing of fresh seed 
plants to the surface in ten days to two 
weeks; Spring sowings will take a little 
longer. When up, the little plants should 
be only gradually inured to strong light. 
Do not shut off air from Delphinium 
plants at any time, be they ever so small. 
Proteet small ones against extreme Winter 
weather by covering with a blanket of 
sand half-an-ineh thick, and then ecover- 
ine further with clean straw if needed. 
The plants will come up cheerfully 
through this sand in Spring after the 
straw has been removed. If not sown 
too thickly they may be left in the frame 
until ready to plant into permanent 
places, after warm weather comes. 


brings 
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Rose,—Gruss an Teplitz 


what might be done with Roses in 

shade. Attention may well again 
be directed to the desirability of planting 
Roses in partial shade,—for their advan- 
tage and for the advantage of the shady 
corner in which they may flourish. With- 
out trying to set up hard-and-fast limita- 
tions (which the Rose despises), it may 
safely be assumed that any corner or 
shrubbery bay or other open place to 
which there comes approximately fifty per 
eent of full sunlight will take good care 
of many types of Roses. Indeed, the light 
may even be less than fifty per cent. 

It is in point to suggest to rose lovers 
that careful observation be made this 
August of where Roses are found pros- 
pering, and what Roses they are. It 
may be that large advantage will result 
from this sort of interchange and inquiry. 
Of all flowers the Rose is the most accom- 
modating, and it waits to gladden many 
places from which didactic literature, 
rigid rules, and unwillingness to experi- 
ment have excluded it. 

I am quite sure of one thing, which is 
that rose roots will not compete success- 
fully with elm roots, or maple roots, or 
the roots of any surface-feeding tree. If 
for any adequate reason the attempt must 
be made to grow Roses in such a place, 
the ground should be prepared much 
more liberally than usual in the matter 
of extent, and the interfering roots actu- 
ally quarried out. What occurs in such a 
ease is that a large tub or pot is created, 
in which the Rose will grow for a while, 
though eventually the hungry tree roots 
will remove both fertility and moisture 
and the Rose will “pass out.” 

This August I expect my eyes to be 
gladdened at Breeze Hill by some “hard- 
boiled” Roses that I have planted in a 
shady corner or nook on the north side 
of the garden. I put here, Roses that 
are able to do for themselves under diffi- 
eult conditions, and that furnish in an 
occasional flash of color from one good 
flower the explanation of my planting 
attempt. In June, Roses are so numerous 
that they overwhelm one, and the nerves 


| AST August mention was made of 
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August Roses 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


of appreciation tend to deaden because 
the form, fragrance, and color have as- 
saulted those nerves so frequently and 
so heavily that they fail to respond. But 
later in the year, and particularly in the 
hot weeks of August, the flash of erim- 
son given by a good flower on National 
Flower Guild, Joyous Cavalier, Gruss an 
Teplitz, F. J. Grootendorst, will tell a 
fine story of endeavor and aceomplish- 
ment. , 

For August there is another restrie- 
tion. It is to study Roses one sees in 
any garden with reference to their qual- 
ity as full-blown, wide-open Roses, many- 
petaled Roses, genuine old Roses, like 
the survivals of bygone generations which 
always had from 40 to 120 petals. There 
is a growing appreciation in my mind of 
this particular part of rose value, and I 
urge observations as to what Roses do 
best in petalage, color, and display, dur- 
ing the hot months. 

Any thoughtful person will long since 
have noted that the color balance of 
Roses is so arranged by the God who 
gave us Roses, that one fully-open Rose 
will illuminate a large expanse of sup- 
porting green. We do not in August 
need so many Roses to keep the continu- 
ity of the flower in our mind. It is the 
time, however, to discover, as I have pre- 
viously said, what Roses will endure 
with us, and to make that knowledge 
known. 

It is of course “old stuff” to repeat 
the necessities for care in August. These 
words will be read by Rose growers who 
may have forgotten to spray or dust in 
prevention of black-spot, which never can 
be cured, but which can be prevented. 
If the foliage has been injured, the 
sooner it gets off and into the burn-pile 
the better. The kindly Rose will put on 
a new suit of fresh green, and this is the 
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Rose,—Joyous Cavalier 


time when the thoroughness and continu- 
ity of spraying I have been scolding about 
for years, ean best apply. 

So there is again urgency toward gar- 
den rose protection during August. Again 
I repeat that the black-spotted leaf ean- 
not be mended. It is dead. It needs to 
be burned, because it is dangerous to other 
leaves. By patience and fertilization, 
Roses can be stimulated to produce new 
foliage, and this can be and should be 
protected by remorselessly persistent 
spraying or dusting. I have no patience 
whatever with those who whine about 
their lack of suecess with Roses, telling 
me that the leaves all turn yellow and 
drop off, and then insisting that spraying 
was done which ought to have protected 
these Roses. My persistence inevitably 
discloses the fact that spraying was done 
once or twice, quite casually, but not 
thoroughly and persistently done in the 
fashion which is requisite if the spores 
of black-spot are to be kept from germi- 
nating, or are to be killed when and as 
they germinate in the presence of the 
moisture of rain or water. 

Some of the new Roses that tend to- 
ward recurrent blooming, such as New 
Dawn and Blaze, may provide the much 
desired second crop in August. That will 
be fine and helpful, but the foliage needs 
protection just as I have above said. 

Those who read what I write in THE 
FLOWER Grower know that I do not de- 
sire to have all Roses blooming the whole 
growing season. I like the succession of 
things, and do not believe I would care 
for Roses as much if they were as ‘easy 
as geraniums or petunias or other plants 
that do not need new growth in order to 
make new bloom. 

There can be enough Roses in the Hy- 
brid Teas in August to carry along the 
flavor if not the abundance of June. That 
is all that one should expect. The eare 
given the Roses to keep them healthy 
and growing will be repaid, in the ease 
of Hybrid Teas, by an abundant fall 
bloom, and in the ease of the Hardy 
Climbers, by better bloom in the sueceed- 
ing Spring. 
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Growing Dahlias From Seed 


| HAVE grown Dahlias from roots and 

green plants for many years. In 
fact I might be called a real “fan.” I 
would buy a few of the new ones each 
year, often paying prices I could ill af- 
ford, in an effort to at least keep in sight 
of the parade. The depression changed 
all that. Last year 1 bought no new 
ones and missed the pleasure of watch- 
ing for new faces to appear, so in order 
to have some new ones this year (1933) 
I saved seed of my best ones, including 
such as Jane Cowl, Edna Ferber, Dwight 
W. Morrow and others, all from cross- 
ings by the bees. I gave some of this 
seed to friends and planted about a 
hundred. 

The season made a most unfavorable 
start, literally beginning with a drought 
which took heavy toll of the seedlings as 
well as some of the Dahlias grown from 
roots. Only twenty-five seedlings sur- 
vived. Of this number only two were 
not fully-double flowers, and each of 
these had more than one row of petals. 
One made very little growth and has not 
bloomed, but the other twenty-two were 
all good flowers, two of them being es- 
pecially fine, quite as handsome as any 
I have ever seen and I’ve seen some pretty 
good ones. One of these was a very large 
and deep Decorative of a brilliant rose 
color which looks as if illuminated. The 
other is a Semi-Cactus, the exact shape 
of Edna Ferber of which it is doubtless 
a seedling, the coloring being that of old 
Geisha, oriental-red and yellow, making a 
very striking flower. 

In view of my first year’s experience 
with this small number of seedlings, I 
shall hereafter take with a large hand- 
ful of salt, all statements to the effect 
that one has to grow hundreds, if not 
thousands, of seedlings in order to get 
one good one. Any seedling I have this 
first year, is better than some much- 
lauded varieties I have bought in seasons 
past, and which proved a perfect flop. 

Growers do not agree about the be- 
havior of seedlings, some of them claim- 
ing it takes three years to “fix” the type, 
while one well-known authority in a com- 
prehensive book on Dahlia culture states 
that if a seedling ts given good care the 
first year, it will be just as good or better, 
in subsequent years. Be that as it may, 
it is an interesting game and certainly 
an inexpensive one, and I am saving 
more seed to try on a larger scale next 


year. rs. A. R. McKinney, (S. C.) 


“Why So Much Dahlia Stunt”? 


HE amount of stunt among Dahlias 
has increased at such a rate during 
the past few seasons that it is becoming 
discouraging to the enthusiast. When I 
started to grow Dahlias some years ago, 
I had a much smaller percentage of 
stunted plants than I now have after 
some years of hard work and close 
application. I believe the large growers 
who sell to the trade regularly, can find 
the cause and apply the remedy. 
I quote from the farmers’ bulletin of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 


“As with any other plant, there are cer- 
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Rockery and Pool from the Depression 


By L. H. WISTRAND, (Penna.) 


GROWER because it seems to exemplify 

Tuk Cooper PLAN of tackling with 
courage anything that comes along, when 
one cannot do what he wishes. 

For almost a year a young fellow, 
following graduation from high school, 
had been trying unsuccessfully to obtain 
work. His mother, with six children, 
was obliged to get help from the Relief 
Administration. They were threatened 
with loss of their home for mortgage in- 
terest unpaid. 

One day this boy said to his mother, 
“T’ve got to do something or I'll go 
insane. I’m going to fix a rockery here, 
like it shows in FLOWER GROWER,” which 
magazine I had been loaning them. 

He spent the whole Spring collecting 
stones and rocks from a large vacant field, 
and trunks and branches of fallen trees 
from a woodland a quarter mile away. 
This is what he accomplished : 

On an upper and lower slope beside 
their home he built a rockery over fifty 
feet long and fifteen feet deep. Along 
the foot of the first terrace he constructed 
(from cement found in the cellar) a eurv- 
ing pool to be kept filled with water by 
the hose, across the middle a rustie bridge. 
At the end of the pool, under an over- 
hanging peach tree, a rustic seat. Up 
the right side to a rustie arbor and gate, 


| AM sending this story to FLOWER 


a path and steps of stone and railroad 
ties. Halfway down an arbor with seats, 
and at the end of the steps by the house, 
another. The whole family hunted the 
countryside for wild growths. Friends 
interested donated seeds and plants. 

3y fall the Rockery was a thing of 
beauty—every wild flower of the region 
round about, bloomed there and vines 
climbed the arbors. 

This work lifted the morale of the 
whole family. The boy discovered such 
talent and desire for landscape gardening 
that his future vocation seems settled, 
for a famous landscape gardener has had 
his attention directed to him. 

The bank officials were so impressed by 
the spirit shown by this boy and the other 
children, and the improvement of the 
property, that they agreed to carry it 
another year, and the mother has received 
a good offer for the place, which, how- 
ever, she now hopes to keep. 

Truly, for many seemingly unfortu- 
nate ones, who, like this boy, have tackled 
something they had never done before, 
the depression has been not loss, but gain. 

And to Flower Grower belongs the 
credit for saving this young man from 
slumping, or leaving home and roving 
the country, a hobo, with the thousands 
of other poor, unemployed youths of our 
land. 





tain dangers in over-propagation of the 
Dahlia. For this reason it is never ad- 
visable to take more than two sets of cut- 
tings from a root, as the shoots following 
those first taken rarely make vigorous 
plants. The following season, these plants 
(progagated from cuttings) should not be 
used as stock to produce new cuttings, but 
the roots should be divided moderately. 

The result of over-propagation is stock 
of poor vitality, producing plants of little 
vigor and flowers few in number and of 
poor quality.” 


I believe that herein lies the greater 
part of the trouble, and if not more 
closely observed by the grower and 
shipper, they will find their sales slowly 
but surely declining. 

I realize that lack of spraying and too 
much fertilizer are responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of stunt, but I fully 
believe that more judicious propagation 
will eliminate a large percentage of it. 


C. Ran. Brown, (Penna.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTEB 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 


of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot wpon 
a worm.” ! —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


‘Subsistence Farming’ May Fail 
V piace ux Governmental efforts have been made to 


place unemployed families on cultivatable land. I 

was going to say farms, but a farm is not a farm 
until it has been developed, and surely a mere piece of 
land is far from a farm. So the criticism of the term 
‘*Subsistence Farming’’ is that such efforts are more 
likely to fail than to sueceed, and we may as well study 
some of the reasons why they may fail. 

Unemployed people who are not so many years removed 
from the farm, may go back to the land with a consider- 
able degree of assurance that their efforts will succeed. 
On the other hand, people who have never even worked 
on a farm, and especially those who have always lived 
in towns or cities, are more than likely to fail. It requires 
a person with much fortitude, native ability, and a real 
desire to work, to be fairly sure of success in connection 
with what may be called ‘‘Subsistence Farming’’; or any 
other kind of farming, for that matter. 

The main practical advantage of having a small home 
in the country, for the person who has a job in a town or 
city, is that he can live much more cheaply, as well as 
raise his family under better conditions of health, moral 
influence, and an opportunity for The True Edueation. 
This statement may be criticised by some, but it will 
bear the closest scrutiny. There are other advantages 
than the practical ones, but these have already been set 
forth in explaining THE Cooper PLAN in past issues. 

Those who undertake a home in the country with a 
view of growing things for their own use are undertaking 
something which is altogether practical and easily pos- 
sible. However, it must be understood in this eonnec- 
tion that although many people can grow things for their 
own use, and do a little local selling or trading with their 
neighbors, they cannot expect to compete with larger 
farmers and men of experience who have grown market 
crops for many years. 


HE reason why ‘‘Subsistence Farming’’ may fail, 

is partly explained above, but another source of 
failure is the inability of many people who would estab- 
lish themselves in the country, to select good land, in a 
good location. Cheap land may be the dearest in the 
long run, and the inexperienced person should not at- 
tempt to do his own selecting or do his own purchasing 
without the assistance of those who are acquainted in 
the neighborhood, and who know agriculture as a busi- 
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ness. Cheap and poor land will not raise profitable 
crops and should not be selected, especially in view of the 
fact that there is much fertile land available at low 
prices. A cheap farm may be a dear one in the long run. 

The amount of land needed for a family of four or 
five people, depends on productivity to a large extent, 
but speaking roughly and generally, a half acre to an 
acre will be sufficient, and from one to two acres will 
give an opportunity for the planting of fruit trees and 
the raising of swine, keeping a cow, and perhaps other 
animals. 

Practically all part-time farmers keep a few hens, 
usually not over 25, but sometimes a considerable flock 
may be kept and the eggs and dressed poultry sold to 
neighbors or on nearby markets. Poultry, in fact, is one 
of the things that practically every country family should 
have. They not only furnish an excellent food supply, 
but they create an interest and a contact with the soil 
which those who are inexperienced in the country really 
need. Small flocks are easily handled and require but 
little care. 

In discussing the practical features of small farming 
as part-time work, it must be understood that the details 
of this subject are rather complicated and only outlines 
are here given. The Editor will be glad to hear from 
those who have problems in this connection, and will do 
his best to lend a hand, either directly or through the 
columns of this magazine. 


Study the Advantages of Fall Planting 


ALL Planting will be given special attention this 
fee because of the great frost damage which 
occurred during the past Winter. There are several 
important advantages in Fall Planting which are not 
well understood by many gardeners. 

One of the important advantages of Fall Planting is 
that greater care is possible on the part of the planter, 
in the Fall when work is not so pressing, as compared 
with Springtime. In the Spring everything crowds the 
gardener, and during a late Spring this is especially true. 

Then there is the advantage of getting stock freshly 
dug from the nursery row. In the Fall the stock comes 
to the planter in dormant condition and it will remain 
dormant for some months, so that there is no danger of 
its drying out or starting growth, which so often hap- 
pens in the Spring. It is only necessary to plant 
promptly, see that the soil is firmed carefully about the 
roots, and such stock is ready to start growth quickly 
when soil and temperature conditions are right in the 
Spring. 

Last Fall the Editor planted some things which win- 
tered well, whereas some of the things planted this 
Spring have not done as well as the Fall-Planted stock. 
This experience is related as evidence of the value of 
Fall Planting under eertain conditions. 

Gardeners everywhere should consider Fall Planting 
very carefully, and make their own tests as to the 
advantage of this practice. This Fall especially, there 
will be many things to replace which suecumbed to the 
bad Winter of 1934. There will be an unusual demand 
on nurserymen for all kinds of stoek, and orders should 
be placed promptly. Those who wait to plant in the 
Spring of 1935 may be disappointed in getting things 
which they need to replace those which have been lost 
during the past Winter. 


If you intend to work there is no better place than right 
where you are; if you do not intend to go to work, you cannot 
get along anywhere. Squirming and crawling about from place 
to place can do no good.— ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Why Not Just “Be Yourself” 


LTHOUGH the above heading may be classed as 

modern slang, it expresses rather exactly what the 

Glad Philosopher has in mind this month when he 
says that it is no more honor to fill the great places than 
the small. Meaning that the person who performs his 
duty wherever he may be placed, is as great as the great- 
est ruler of men. 

*“Act well your part, there all the honor lies!’’ This 
old motto comes down to me from school days and seems 
also to fit the case without using any modern slang. Why 
not be yourself—be yourself to some purpose and not try 
to ape the aspirations of people who seem superior, but 
who may be in fact, not even your equal? 

Many times in these columns I have pointed out that 
the chief purpose of human life on earth is to develop our 
individual natural attributes, or gifts; and that the mate- 
rial acquisitions which may or may not come to us in 
doing this, are altogether secondary. What boots it, 
whether as a teacher of men you get a big salary or 
whether you get nothing, if you are filling your partic- 
ular niche in the scheme of things, and are helping your 
fellows in the struggle toward perfection. 


We can make as much progress in small places as in 
the large ones, and indeed sometimes vastly more. The 
great places in life are beset with dangers of which we 
in the smaller places know little. Those whom we eall 
great are often very small in fact; and sometimes the 
places which look important to us, are only opportunities 
for grave errors and mistakes, and if they furnish oppor- 
tunities for great accomplishments, likewise furnish 
opportunities for failures from which the individual may 
not soon recover. 


So, friends, do not overlook the fact that the little 
facts of today are the really important things of life, 
and do not repine if your abilities seem overlooked or not 
given sufficient opportunity. Did not Moses tend sheep 
for 40 years before he tackled the big job of law mak- 
ing? The little jobs seem to give us the experience we 
need for bigger ones. Indeed, those who are given the 
big jobs, without due preparation, almost always fail. 


The important places call for self-sacrifice in ways 
which may be destructive of .individuality of the right 
kind. Envy not the big fellow; he may not be as big as 
he seems. You, yourself, may be bigger because you are 
doing your work better, more perfectly, and improving 
yourself for a more important job in a life to come. 


Longevity of Seeds 


HIS is a subject which has been touched upon in these 

columns from time to time during past years, and so 
whenever anything new is presented I am pleased to give 
it space. 

Comes to hand a recent issue of an English publication, 
containing an editorial, entitled ‘‘The Length of Life of 
Seeds,’’ which is being printed on another page in this 
issue. 

The reference to seeds of Nelumbo nucifera found 
buried in a peat bed in Manchuria has, I think, been made 
before, but perhaps not specifically as in this case, and I 
think it was suggested before that the seeds were several 
centuries old and had proved their ability to germinate 
and produce plants. 

As the article referred to states, this is a fascinating 
subject, at least it is for this Editor, especially because of 
the fact that for about 25 years he was engaged in the cold 
storage business and in the engineering and construction 
of cold storage plants. Not that this subject as so far 
considered involves real artificial cold storage, but that 
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it is a subject having to do with conditions governing the 
preservation of perishable products. 

Long-keeping of any perishable product requires that 
the product should be in prime condition, at the right 
stage of maturity, that temperatures and humidity should 
be right, and that these conditions should all remain con- 
stant and not subject to variation. Variation of condi- 
tions causes destruction. 

Referring again to the English article, it may be noted 
that tests have proven that seeds of Charlock kept in the 
ordinary way were short-lived, and had a germination 
after ten years, of only 24 per cent, and the same seeds 
when stored under what might be called natural condi- 
tions, germinated 87 per cent, after ten years. The 
deduction is that these seeds might be kept for a much 
longer term and give a_ reasonable percentage of 
germination. 

Although this subject may not have direct practical 
application, it is surely a fascinating one and worthy of 
careful study on the part of those who would post them- 
selves on the finer points of horticulture. Indeed, a 
knowledge of the fact that uniform conditions are neces- 
sary to get best results in seed storage, is desirable for 
everyone interested, even if from only a practical stand- 
point. 


The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


Max has nothing to fear from any mightier earthly being. 

He can meet and easily conquer all visible antagonists. It 
is the invisible, infinitesimal bacterium that is his greatest 
menace. Impressively obvious is the greatness of little things. 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century it was the insignifi- 
cant mosquito that prevented the French from building and 
subsequently controlling the Panama Canal. And the banish- 
ment of the carrier of the yellow-fever germ changed the 
West Indies from bearing the former stigma of being amongst 
the most unhealthy places in the world, giving them instead the 
deserved distinction of having been transformed into most 
attractive and desirable pleasure and health resorts for winter 
tourists. 

The bubonic plague, which raged in Rome in the earlier 
years of the Christian era, took at its height a toll of 10,000 
in a single day, and threatened to exterminate, the whole Roman 
army. Later it spread over Europe at intervals, taking terrible 
toll in human life at every appearance, the epidemics lasting 
at times for hundreds of years, killing one-fourth of the 
population of the whole world. But the so-called “black 
death” has also been mastered by the discovery that it was the 
loathsome rat that transmitted the plague, through the medium 
of one of our tiniest insects, the flea. 


A drop of ink, a few strokes of the pen—a treaty is made 
that affects the destiny of nations. A few raindrops, a few 
grains of sand at the extreme top of the mountain ridge— 
obstruction and gravity meet, and chance determines which 
side of the mountain the tiny rill shall choose, and which 
ocean shall receive the mighty river. A parent’s approving 
smile, or a tactful teacher’s kindly word of encouragement, 
often fans the spark of genius that later flames into a noble 
career. 

What vast responsibilities often hinge when the perplexing 
question is; shall my answer be yes or no? What weighty words 
those simple monosyllables become in the hour of perplexity 
when judgment falters, fearing to err. 


It isn’t so much more honor to fill the great plaees than the 
small. To fill the small place one is well fitted for, is greater 
honor than to have filled the high place poorly. Whitman, our 
forceful “Good Gray Poet,” who had the rare ability to see 
greatness in the commonplace, said: “I do not call one 
greater and one smaller. That which fills its place is equal 
to any.” 

“Despise not the day of small things.” Muses tended sheep 
for forty years; then he tackled a big job and made good at it 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Whoe’er married in August be, many a change 
are sure to see.” 


YOURFLORASCOPE 


Leo—July 22 to August 23. Fired Fiery 


sign. 

0 A rrr er rere a Spiritual 
DONT cinta Ais aisles see once mele Heat 
DI 6c ON TE gs 660 5 hsbc ween Iron 
sewel....Diamond, Ruby .......se. Choleric 
Rian ci cURL, GOUT 60:5: 010 6 00:0 wanes Bitter 


EO rules the spine, back, and heart. 
The Sun governs the heart, vitality, 


blood, and brain; right eye in male, 
left in female. The Sun is hot, dry and 
constructive. Leo people are attracted 
to those born in most of the signs, al- 
though may be sometimes repelled by 
Caneer, Pisces, Capricorn, Aquarius, or 
Seorpio. They need foods rich in Mag- 
nesium, to refresh, overcome brain fag, 
and steady their nerves. Grapefruit, 
Oranges, Figs, Corn, Wheat, Whole 
Barley contain it. Herbs are Gay 
Feather, Butter and Eggs, Cinquefoil, 
Velvet Dock, Mistletoe. 


Plants under Leo are: Angelica, Almond, 
Chamomile, Celandine, Centaury, Eye- 
bright, Peony, Calendula, Mistletoe, Rose- 
mary, Saffron, Sundew, Tormentil, 
Grapes, Walnuts. Leo people have much 
confidence in Nature, and firmly believe 
in gardening, especially in the words, “as 
they sow so shall they reap.” So gener- 
ous are they that they can hardly wait 
for their flowers to bloom before giving 
them away. And how they love to talk 
their garden ideas over with the neigh- 
bors. Making parks is a good oceupation 
for these happy folks. 


Pond Lily means “Purity of heart.” 
Dreaming of Lilies “Purification through 
sorrow.” France is under the sign of 
Leo. Her national flower is the Iris lily. 
Dreaming of Iris means “Desirable love 
affair.” 

Sereen stars born during July are Phil 
Holmes, Wm. Powell, Ricardo Cortez, 
Lily Damita, Lupe Velez, John Gilbert, 
and Barbara Stanwyck. Barbara admires 
apple-green color. She wears a erested 
Bloodstone ring. John Gilbert admires 
the primitive colors of the Cactus, and 
has many rare prize specimens in his 
Cactus garden. 


Colleen Moore has her birthday in 
August. She it was who introduced to 
Hollywood the style of wearing Hawaiian 
lei of Tuberoses instead of the usual 
corsage of Orchids or Gardenias for even- 
ing wear, Colleen goes in for ranching. 
Dreaming of Tuberose means “Sadness 
and Loneliness.” Let’s hope the Colleen 
never dreams of her Hawaiian lei. 


North American Indian chronology 
ealled July, Peach Moon; August, Mul- 
berry Moon. In India, August is ealled 
the hottest month. In Japan, July is 
known as dog days; August as period of 
greatest heat. July’s Egyptian lucky 
days are 9, 14, 15, 28. August’s 6, 7, 
10, 11, 16, 20, 25. 

The more vivid the colors of fruits and 
vegetables the richer they are likely to 
be in certain vitamin value. All yellow- 


hued fruits and vegetables, as Apricots, 
Carrots, and other kinds contain in the 
yellow coloring Vitamin A. 


Vitamin E is necessary to fertility. 
Eat plenty of Water Cress and Nastur- 
tium seeds. 

Charleston, South Carolina has always 
been noted for its lovely gardens since 
earliest American history. A medical bot- 
anist of Charleston, by name, Dr. Garden, 
wrote a Flora Carolina. The noted Lin- 
naeus named the beautiful fragrant 
Gardenia after Dr. Garden. 


“Grind beans and smear thyself,” ad- 
vised the Tewa Indians. Beans cooked 
and mashed, were spread on the face for 
neuralgia relief. They also crushed and 
chewed up cotton seeds and applied to 
the head as a remedy for baldness. 


It is the roots of the Yuecea that are 
used by the Indians to make a lather and 
to wash their hair. The roots are first 
bruised with a stone and put in cold 
water to steep; after this they are briskly 
stirred until there is a good lather pro- 
duced. It is then strained and ready 
to use. 


To relieve burns and sealds take essence 
of Spearmint or Peppermint, full 
strength; but not the oil, or what is known 
as mint-water. Sprinkle freely on the 
burned or sealded place, leave uncovered 
to the air and the pain soon ceases, though 
it returns again. Repeat and continue 
to do so several times until the remedy 
completely conquers the pain. If this is 
applied soon after the accident, no blister 
or other mark is seen by the next day. 
This is a reliable old English remedy. 


According to the qualities or character 
of the herbs, use certain colored bottles. 
Place laxative, diuretic, alterative, demul- 
cent, deobstruent, or emmenagogue teas 
or medicines, in yellow bottles; but use a 
blue bottle for nervines, refrigerant, anti- 
septic, balsamic, diaphoretic. In any 
case keep them in the dark. : 


DAY OF 
MONTH 
AUGUST FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
1 Ragged Robin .... Wit 
ee | Promptitude 
3.... St. John’'s-wort Superstition 
4 Sunflower ....... False Riches 
5 Sweet-briar ...... Poetry 
6 Solomon’s Seal... Return of Happi- 
ness 
7 POvOrtew 2... .6sce Unhappy Marriage 
ae ee Sensibility 
9.... Sweet William.... Gallantry 
10.... Water Lily .... Purity of Heart 
a2. Zephyr Flower .... Expectation 
i. , ree Revenge 
ee =e Ill-nature 
Flowering Fern... Reverie 
ll Compassion 
16. Horehound Boastfulness 
oe ME 6.66.66 5500ns Fate 
| Purple Clover.... Providence 
19.... Raspberry flower... Remorse 
20. Tiger Tdly ...... Pretension 
i. Wild Sorrel Ill-timed Wit 
22. ee Treachery 
23.... Mignonette ...... Goodness, Charm 
24.. Arum Lily Diffidence 
25. Asphodel Regret 
26 Helenium ....... Tears 
27. Hellebore ....... Scandal 
28. Hortemsia .....0- You are Gold 
2 2 eee Fascination 
30.. Hornbeam ...... Ornament 
31. EE cae tikecarne Cleanliness 
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A Flower Contest 


HIS is a good game to use at the 

Garden Club or outside party. Write 
the names of the flowers after each 
statement. 

1. The flower of remembrance. 

2. A flower that everyone grows. 

3. We never tell. 

4. Used at Christmas time and a 
German wine. 

5. We blossom at a certain hour. 

6. The brightest flower. 

7. A color. 

8. A confection that is like leather. 

9. A flower of China. 

10. The most glorious part of the day. 

11. A gold flower. 

12. The most human-looking flower. 

13. Flower of love. 

14. A water flower. 

15. Oh pshaw! Few can guess us. 

(Answers can be found at end of ‘Wayside 
Rambling’ department). 


Facts About Cacti 


ACTUS is a Greek word meaning 

any prickly plant. It is a native 
only of the western hemisphere and 
ranges from Britsh Columbia and Nova 
Seotia, to southern Chile. The Cactus 
is native to every state in the Union except 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
The early explorers called Cacti, 
“Thistles.” The round Cacti they called 
“Melon Thistles” and the slender ones 
they called “Candle Thistles.” 

There are about 1300 species of Cacti. 
The most widely-distributed and _ well- 
known in the United States is the so- 
called Prickly Pear. It is a flat-leafed 
Opuntia and is on the coat of arms of 
Mexico, which has more species of Cacti 
than any other country. The Giant 
Cactus is the state flower of Arizona. It 
grows at times to be sixty feet tall, weigh- 
ing nine tons, and lives to be 250 years 
old. The Echinocereus is the state flower 
of New Mexico. 

Cacti have been taken to many other 
countries. The Kew Gardens, London, 
has long had a large collection. The 
Italians in Sicily grow them in great 
quantities on dry stony ground, for their 
fruit, getting as high as nine tons to 
the acre. The people of Australia planted 
them for fruit and forage, but they have 
since become a pest covering thousands 
of acres. The Australian government 
has offered $50,000 to anyone who will 
find a means for their eradication. 

Most Cacti grow slowly from seed and 
are difficult to germinate. The Christmas 
Cactus and the Epiphyllums, which have 
flat leaves, grow in tropical countries on 
tree trunks. Many have’ gorgeous 
flowers. These tropical varieties should 
have some shade, good drainage, con- 
siderable water, and well-rotted cow 
manure. 

Cacti fit in nicely in certain sections 
of the rock garden, and the smaller types 
are especially adapted to dish gardens 
or bowl work, on account of their slow 
growth and lasting qualities. Cacti are 
interesting on account of the great variety 
of odd shapes and the color of spines and 
flowers, and they are a unique addition 
to any garden. 


J. W. Georae, (Calif.) 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 
of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HERE are many things about 
August which plainly inform us 
that Summer in on the down grade. 
Nature is slowing up in her growing 
activities, although preparations for Fall 
and Winter are going forward with quite 
a degree of haste. 


With the exception of maturing their 
flowers, the plants of Fail have prac- 
tieally finished their growth. Each will 
blossom on schedule, and then Nature will 
hasten in the matter of ripening the seeds 
so that the line may be earried or in a 
manner that defies extermination. 


The Wild Flowers of Summer and Fall 
are, alas, considered as weeds by the 
majority of folks. It is true that many 
of them are nuisances, although some are 
more beautiful than many plants we 
‘cherish in our gardens. There are many 
definitions of the word, “weed,” most of 
which are very uncomplimentary. Some 
go so far as to declare, “A plant for 
which no use has been found.” In a 
news item recently, a botanist, as well 
as a country store keeper, declared: 
“There is not a weed growing on God’s 
footstool that is not good for something,” 
and he points out the fact that a federal 
department was seeking supplies of the 
common Smartweed, which is one of the 
most despised of the weed tribe. In this 
sase, a chemical is produced from the 
Smartweed, which is used in making cer- 
tain parts for electrical apparatus. The 
roots and leaves of numerous so ealled 
weeds are in great demand for medicinal 
purposes, and there are firms of con- 
siderable size that buy and sell nothing 
but herbs,—erstwhile weeds, which fact 
brings home the realization that there is, 
or may be, a demand for something we 
may consider worthless. 





Whether or not there is an economic 
value attached to the Beech Drop, the 
writer does not know, but (although it is 
a parasite which brands it at once as an 
outeast in plant society) it at least is 
interesting. Beech Drops, found for the 
most part under the Tree for which they 
are named, and drawing their nourish- 
ment from the roots of the Tree, are 
leafless except for a seale-like growth 
along the stem. Plants that make an 
honest living need leaves to eatch the 
sunshine, air, and moisture; but the 
parasite, stealing the manufactured prod- 
uct, need not bother with servants in the 
form of leaves. 


One of the oddest of parasites, and 
beautiful too, is the Indian Pipe, which 
is dead white as a general thing, but oe- 
casionally is tinted a delicate pink. Ghost 
Flowers they are sometimes called, which 
name is a very good one, for they are 
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Oldest Beacon on Fresh Water in 


indeed ghostly in appearance and cer- 
tainly do not look as if they belonged to 
a world of living plants. 


The Butterflies play an important part 
in the plant life of August, and the 
strange fact is that certain plants depend 
on an individual species. The Milkweed 
is fertilized by the aid of the Monarch 
Butterfly that comes to sip the nectar, 
and in so doing distributes the pollen. 
The Monarch also lays its eggs on the 
leaves of Milkweed, and when they hatch, 
the little worms eat and grow fat on the 
milky leaves. Apparently one could not 
exist without the other. The Plumed 
Thistle has armored itself against the Ants 
that would dearly love the nectar in the 
feathery, fragrant blossom. But this is 
treasured for the Painted Lady Butterfly 
who flits in to take a sip without coming 
in contact with the formidable leaves 
and stem. 


August is vacation month for the Birds. 
At any rate, they appear to be vacation- 
ing after a busy season of family trials 
and tribulations. With the exception of 
a few late nesters, such as the Goldfinches, 
practically all the youngsters are able 
to eare for themselves, and their fagged 
parents are resting after the strain. Many 
of the older Birds are moulting, an ordeal 
which draws heavily on their vitality. 


We may be startled this month on 
beholding the once proud personage, a 
dooryard Blue Jay. Gone is the arrogant 
crest, and where it should be, is nothing 
but a bald head shaped somewhat like the 
old-fashioned chocolate drop. Slight 
wonder he slinks about. Doubtless he 
has peeped at himself in the mirrored 


Built in 1821, 


United States. 
Marblehead, Ohio, on Lake Erie 


surface of the stream where he bathes 
and has found himself not at all to his 
liking. A few weeks later when we hear 
him shrieking and yelling at the top of 
his voice, we may be assured that his 
topknot has grown in again and that 
onee more he has gained his self respect. 


Robins and Grackles that prefer to 
raise their families on our premises, are 
now seeking the moist, shaded woods, 
going about in congenial groups. But 
the Song Sparrows and Pewees will not 
desert us either in person or in song, the 
former with his sprightly ditties, and the 
latter with his drowsy, but contented song. 


The Crickets, the Katydids, the Locusts, 
each trying to outdo another, make music 
aplenty throughout the month. The more 
torrid the sunshine and the warmer the 
nights, the greater the volume of “song.” 


The Cardinal Climber 
Q UOTING from Wilson’s book, “How 


to Grow Fine Flowers”: 

“Tt attracts Humming Birds better than 
any flower we know. If there is one such 
within miles, it will find the Cardinal 
Climber.” 

The Cardinal Climber (Impomoea 
eardinalis) is a fine vine with red flowers 
and fern-like foliage, and likes a rich, 
sunny location. 

The seeds have very hard shells and 
should be soaked in warm water over 
night before planting. They should not 
be sown until the weather is warm here 
in the North. Seeds started in the 
house and the plants set out the last of 
May give good results. 

Mrs. Eur Jarvis, (N. Y.) 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


I know ’tis August, for the fields of rye 
No longer wave in shining billowy ranks, 


But have like armies, pitched their tawny 
tents; 
And shrunken streams glide low ‘neath wil- 


lowed banks. 
—NELLIE A. 


|° August not only field crops but 


HITCHCOCK 


some crops of the vegetable garden 

and orchard are ready to be har- 
vested. Use all that you can fresh for 
the table, and begin preserving the sur- 
plus for winter use. Drying products 
of the garden and orehard is an easy 
way to preserve food, and no special 
equipment or container is necessary. 
Corn, peas, beans, and okra can be very 
readily dried, and kept in this way. If 
storage space for apples is limited, this 
fruit may be sun- or oven-dried. Peaches, 
pears, and apricots, and even blackberries 
and raspberries, dry and keep success- 
fully in this state. 


Plant out a new bed of strawberries, 
if your present bed has stood for several 
years. <A strawberry bed that is three 
years old does not bear well. To have 
satisfactory results, plan to set out new 
plants every year, or at least every other 
year. In many sections of the country, 
August is considered the ideal month for 
the setting out of new strawberry beds. 
If set out now, the plants will have time 
to become established this season, and will 
be ready to make an early growth in 
Spring. 


Sow in early August, seeds of the 
turnip. Add a little commercial fertilizer 


to the soil if the soil had not been 
manured for a preceding crop of vege- 
tables. The seed should be lightly cov- 
ered, probably with not more than a half- 
inch of soil. Purple Top and White 
Globe are popular varieties, if white- 
fleshed sorts are desired. Golden Ball is 
a good yellow turnip. When the plants 
come up, and are well started, thin them 
out and: cultivate the crop frequently. 


Seeds of hardy pinks (dianthus) may 
be sown this month and will have time 
to become sturdy little plants before cold 
winter weather sets in. Leave them in 
the seed bed until Spring, when they 
may be set out in a permanent location. 
Some of the newer varieties of dianthus 
have been greatly improved in range and 
color and will bloom from Spring until 
Fall. Seeds of other perennials may be 
sown, preferably in cold frames, for 
those that are slow-growing, if grown in 
the open, might not make sufficient root 
and top growth to enable them to with- 
stand the changes in our average North- 
ern winter. i 


Though it is too early to obtain or 
plant hardy Dutch bulbs, you should 
order now bulbs of the easter lily and of 
the hardy madonna lily. Pot the easter 
lily late this month and bury the pot 
out-doors until late in November. Then 
take the potted bulb indoors and start 
it into growth, and force it so as to have 
it come into bloom at the Easter season. 
The madonna lily bulbs should of course 
be planted at once in the open ground, 





where they will make root and top growth 
this season, and be ready to grow and 
bloom in the garden next June. 


Don’t forget to water the plants in 
hanging baskets, and as the quantity of 
plant food is limited by the small amount 
of soil, about once a month soak the soil 
with liquid manure to supply the de- 
ficiency. Applying liquid manure about 
every ten days will improve the blooms 
of asters, chrysanthemums, dahlias, and 
other sorts of autumn-blooming plants. 
A grain sack of pulverized sheep or 
stable manure, suspended in a rain- 
barrel, will provide a supply of liquid 
fertilizer for the purpose. Add water 
as needed. 


This is a good time to take cuttings 
from coleus, geraniums, zanzibar balsam, 
and similar plants that are in the garden 
beds or window boxes, and root them 
for indoor winter culture. Almost any 
sturdy branch will root if planted in 
moist sand or soil, or if placed in a glass 
or jar of water. Or if preferred, matured, 
woody branches may be snapped off 
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and put into the garden bed, where in the 
shade cast by the parent plants they are 
likely to root, thrive, and be ready to pot 
in the Fall. 


If the weather is not dry, this is a 
eood time to begin transplanting con- 
iferous. evergreens. Pines and cedars 
may be planted successfully almost any- 
time from late August until Spring, 
before the new growth starts. An im- 
portant thing to remember is not to let 
the roots be exposed to wind or sun or 
to dry out. Ordinarily, small trees are 
transplanted more successfully than large 
ones, but if. proper equipment for 
handling them is available, it is quite 
possible to transplant large trees. 


August is considered a favorable time 
for the setting out of an asparagus bed. 
Carefully prepare a bed in a sunny, well- 
drained location. The soil should be rich 
and well pulverized. As such a_ bed 
should, with proper care, last ten to 
twenty years, it is well worth while to 
see that the bed is properly prepared 
at the start. One- or two-year roots 
should be used. No cutting should be done 
the next year, but in the sueceeding years 
one should have satisfactory crops. 
Palmetto and Argenteuil are varieties 
that are likely to give general satisfaction. 


Gardens May be Exhibited by Garden Clubs 


By FRANCES SINCLAIR 


in the last few years in the Small 

Garden has, in some localities, taken 
a definite trend among the organized gar- 
den clubs. 

This was noticeable in the annual 
Flower Show held last Spring in Nash- 
ville, Tenessee. While the individual dis- 
play of flowers received the usual atten- 
tion and the choicest blossoms from the 
gardens in and around the city were on 
exhibition, the feature of the display was 
showing definite types of Small Gardens. 

The show was held in the court of the 
War Memorial Building, and four Medi- 
terranean Gardens, occupying each a cor- 
ner of the open court of the building, were 


’ ‘HE wide interest that has developed 


faithfully worked out as to type and out- 
standing characteristics. These were the 
Italian Garden, a Riviera Garden, the 
Cypress Court of the Alhambra Moorish 
Palace, and a Monastery Garden. 

In Southern Europe, along the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean, the Garden 
has always been simply an extension out- 
ward of the indoor living room—instead 
of roof, the vaulted ceiling of sky and 
stars—and a definite planning to make 
the indoor and outdoor living room one 
is the chief principle of these gardens. 

One of the most charming of these 
gardens is pictured in the photograph, 
the Italian Garden, which won third prize 
for the Golf Club Lane Garden Club. 
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Italian Garden of the Golf Club Lane Garden Club, Nashville, Tenn. 
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August in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


F you have seen and admired plant- 
| ings of gorgeous oriental poppies 

in the gardens of friends, now 1s 
the time to think about acquiring some 
of your own. ‘They usually bloom in 
June, although a difference in altitude 
or a backward season will bring the 
blooming season somewhat later. When 
the amateur gardener once has seen a 
planting of these gorgeous blooms, he 
rests neither by day or by night until 
he too possesses some. A lovely orange- 
scarlet one is Olympia; E. A. Bowles 1s 
a flesh-pink; Goliath, like its name- 
sake, is large and of a brilliant scarlet; 
a salmon-pink one is named Mrs. Perry; 
while Princess Victoria Louise is of a 
slightly different shade of pink. Of 
course, one can always grow them on 
from seed, but in this case buy the best 
seed procurable in order to secure a 
variety of colors. In the cheap packets 
almost all turn out to be the color of the 
type, which is searlet. Perhaps in the 
end it would be cheaper to buy separate 
packets of the various colors. If the 
amateur gardener just cannot wait for 
the seedlings to mature and bloom, he 
can always buy divisions of mature plants, 
choosing from blooming plants and there- 
fore knowing what he is getting. Any 
good garden loam is adequate for the 
oriental poppy. I have seen noble plants 
grown in adobe soil, lightened and en- 
riched with strawy poultry droppings. 
I would advise against planting them all 
together in one bed; rather insert groups 
of three of one color in the midst of 
other perennials, taking care that their 
colors do not clash. When their bloom- 
ing season is over and the foliage turns 
brown, then one is glad to have it hidden 
by the greenery of other plants. 


This month it is in order to sow seed 
of pansies, violas, wallflowers, and forget- 
me-nots. . 


While the roses are resting, apply a 
goodly quantity of dry lime-sulphur to 
their roots, and dig in. 


Seed of cineraria may be planted in a 
flat any time now. Keep it reasonably 
moist and in a shady place and later 
when the seedlings have attained four 
or six leaves, remove to their permanent 
home, which should be well-shaded by 
decidyous trees, or be on the north side 
of the house. A deep loam enriched with 
leaf mold is adequate. Do not buy 
cineraria seedlings from a nursery unless 
vou are sure of the nurseryman’s honesty. 
The cheap nursery offers great bargains 
in seedlings which later turn out to be 
all muddy pinks or bilious magentas in 
color. To be perfectly sure of good 
colors, buy the very best seed and grow 
your own. 


Sow seed this month of nemesia, the 
various primulas, hollyhock, alonsoa, and 
penstemon. 


There is one plant, seed of which 
should be planted now, that does not 
appeal to everyone, but those who are 
addicts rave over it. I refer to calceo- 
laria. In years gone by, the color range 


of this peculiar pouch-like flower was 
decidedly limited, being only in shades of 
yellow and chestnut. Seeing the many 
little pouches all clustered close together 
someone likened them to the in’ards of 
a chicken! But now the hybrids of 
caleeolaria cover a wide color range, have 
increased in size and in markings, and 
are really lovely. 


Linaria maroccana will naturalize itself 


as easily as “falling off a log.” It is 
the cultivated relative of that showy 


orange-yellow wildling that as a child 
I used to find growing along the railroad 
right-of-way in Minnesota, known as 
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butter-and-eggs. Its small snapdragon- 
like flowers come in white, yellow, red, 
blue, purple, and mixed shades. I know 
of a neighborhood from which a house 
had been moved several years ago, and 
the linaria from the garden had resown 
itself all over the place and still persists 
in spite of weeds and lack of water. 


If amaryllis belladonna is crowding 
and jostling its great bulbs up out of the 
ground, that is a pretty sure sign that 
it is overerowded and needs thinning and 
resetting. Since this plant is African, be 
sure that it has full sun, and see that the 
neck of the bulb is not covered by the 
soil. 


The 
month. 
leafmold. 


this 
humus or 


doctored 
fresh 
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Fertilizing Value of Cottonseed Meal 


By 0. A. SNODDY, (Ohio) 


GOOD grade of cottonseed meal 
A will contain 6.5 to 7% of nitro- 

gen, 3% of phosphoric acid, and 
about 2% of potash. 

It is a good and _ frequently-used 
fertilizer, both alone and as a component 
of mixed fertilizers. 

An approximate idea of what it should 
cost in dollars can be obtained from a con- 
sideration of its analysis. 

Each 100 pounds of meal will contain 
7 pounds of nitrogen, equivalent to 4214 
pounds of nitrate of soda or 33 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate; 3 pounds of 


phosphoric acid, equivalent to 1834 
pounds of 16% superphosphate; and 2 
pounds of potash, equivalent to 31/10 
pounds of potassium chloride or 37/10 
pounds of potassium sulphate. 

At present (March, 1934) the whole- 
sale market quotations are: Sodium 


nitrate, $24.50 per ton; ammonium sul- 
phate, $25 per ton; 16% super phosphate, 
$8 per ton; potassium chloride, #40 to $45 
per ton; and potassium sulphate, about 
$60 per ton. Prices are for large lots. 

From the above: 

424 pounds sodium nitrate @ $0.01225 = $0.519 

33 pounds ammonium sulphate @ $0.0125 = $0.413 
183 pounds super phosphate @ $0.004 = $0.075 
3,4 pounds potassium chloride @ $0.0225 = $0.070 
3% pounds potassium sulphate @ $0.03 = $0.111 

Taking the lowest priced equivalents, 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal would be 
worth in their terms 55.8 cents; while if 
the highest priced materials are taken, 
the value would be 70.5 cents; or $11.16 
and $14.10 per ton respectively. 

The above values merely measure the 
value of cottonseed meal in terms of its 
analysis, and refer only to the 12% dis- 
closed by analysis. The remaining 88% 
is by no means without value, consisting 
as it does mainly of organic matter which 
increases humus and exercises other bene- 
ficial effects in the soil. 

Cottonseed meal can generally be pur- 
chased for from $25 to $35 per ton; 
and could it be obtained at present for 
around $25 per ton, its use would prob- 
ably be profitable. 

It must be borne in mind that locality, 
condition of the soil, and the crop to be 
produced must be considered in choosing 
a fertilizer. 


The best place to get information in 
regard to what fertilizers would give the 
best results in your locality is from your 
State Agricultural Station; one’ or more 
of which exist in every State. Their 
chemists will willingly give you this in- 
formation if you will write and ask them 
for it. 

A good book dealing with fertilizers 
is Van Slyke’s “Fertilizers and Crop 
Production,’ 1932—Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. Price #4. 


Sedum Stenopetalum 


c¢ ILE HIGH” gardens have many 

advantages over those of lower 
altitudes, in that Rock Plants, Alpines, and 
Wild Flowers, succeed with fewer fatali- 
ties. The necessary soil and rocks for 
these plants are close at hand to assist 
in making their new home, while the 
nearby mountains furnish endless speci- 
mens for transplanting. 

Sedum Stenopetalum is to be found al- 
most everywhere in the Rockies in Colo- 
rado, and is one of the most satisfactory 
plants for the home garden. It is found 
both in sun and shade, with no seeming 
choice of soil. When transplanted, it 
soon accustoms itself to its new sur- 
roundings in the garden. If found in 
shade, under the blue spruces and quak- 
ing aspens, the rosettes of Sedum Steno- 
petalum are shorter and thicker, with a 
darker shade of green, and they snuggle 
up to the rocks and tree trunks as though 
looking for protection. When found 
growing in the bright sunlight, on gravelly 
well-drained slopes, the stems are much 
elongated, while the thick succulent leaves 
store up moisture for the hot summer 
days. 

The bright-yellow flowers are borne on 
four-to-six-inch stems, lasting for some 
weeks, while the plant itself remains 
green throughout the Winter. Sedum 
Stenopetalum is useful for edging walks 
in the home garden, or as a specimen 
plant in the rockery; thriving and in- 
creasing in any good garden soil with the 
added cultivation and water. 


LeraH G. MoHvazn, (Colo.) 
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The Chrysanthemum as a Fall Flower 


APANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
Ox-eye Daisy, Marguerite, Pyrethrum, 
Marigold, and Shasta Daisy, are all 
members of the Chrysanthemum Family, 
but it is only the Japanese Chrysanthemum 
that we think of when we use the family 
name. The early history of this flower 
dates back to the time of Confucius, who 
is supposed to have lived about 500 B. C. 
The old-fashioned pompon Chrysanthe- 
mum is probably derived from a species 
which is a wild flower in China and 
Japan, and not a native of India even 
though christened “Chrysanthemum indi- 
cum” in that belief. The Japanese have 
devoted years and years to patiently de- 
veloping and improving this beautiful 
flower that we always think of as belong- 
ing especially to them. 

Chrysanthemum exhibitions are among 
the most noted of the various festivals 
of Japan. The variation from the type 
which produces pompons and also from 
the large-flowering hardy forms came 
originally from China. 

In 1843 the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England sent Robert Fortune 
to China, as a eolleetor, and he returned 
with two small-flowered varieties, more 
or less of the single type. 

The Freneh growers at once began to 
grow these, one Frenchman being more 
suecessful than the rest in raising seed- 
tings, beeause he set his plants. against 
the chimney of his house, where the heat 
from within made it possible to ripen the 
seeds perfectly even in bad weather. It 
is from this small start that the present- 
day Pompons, so named by the French, 
have come. The old original varieties 
are lost to the trade, but the name of 
the grower who did so much to develop 
this beautiful flower remains, “Bernet.” 

That the French seem to take more in- 
terest in hybridizing than other growers 
is evidenced by the many choice intro- 
ductions from France in other flowers as 
well as Chrysanthemums; notably Iris 
and Roses. The English hybridizers 
devoted their interest and efforts to 
developing large flowers for exhibition 
purposes. 

The story in our own country is also 
very interesting, dating back to our early 
history. It seems an undisputed fact 
that some of the early New England sea 
captains on their trips to the Orient 
brought back some of the original “Mori- 
forium” stock. It was not until 1881 that 
Chrysanthemums aroused any special in- 
terest here, although they were exhibited 
as early as 1830 by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society; but we ean find 
no record of a public Chrysanthemum 
show until a much later date. One was 
held in Boston in 1879 or 1880. The 
Magenta variety seems to be the original 
type, and is very hardy, surviving all 
kinds of bad weather, poor soil, neglect, 
exposure, and so on. The hardy Chry- 
santhemum of the present time is much 
superior to the original type imported 
from France, and a long way from the 
old Magenta. 

Because this is the flower of the late 


MRS. SMITH Y. HUGHES, (New York) 


Fall, great attention has been given to 
its development, until to-day there are 
many varieties, ranging in size from the 
tiny button ones to the mammoth beauties 
of the florists. Until a few years ago the 
Pompons did not bloom until late in 
November, long after severe frosts, had 
done a great deal of damage to the foli- 
age. Thus they were rather a disappoint- 
ment. With interest in these small vari- 
eties increasing yearly, growers set out 
to produce a type that would flower early 
enough to give flowers as handsome as 
hardy ones and still retain lovely foliage. 

Although Chysanthemums will grow 
fairly well in average soil, they prefer 
light loam to heavy soil or clay, and they 
want plenty of water but not wet feet. 
If you have Chrysanthemums in the gar 
den, in May, when the little shoots are 
about eight inches high, dig up the 
plants, divide, and replant so_ that 
each stem is separate. Then cut them 
down to about five inches from the 
ground to make the plants branch out 
and give better flowers. In replanting, 
set the plants a little deeper than they 
were before lifting. This resetting needs 
to be done every two or three years. 
Some do it every Spring, using the new 
wood and disearding the old growth. 
After the second or third leaves appear, 
pinch out the center bud to induce branch- 
ing and make well-shaped plants. If 
this is not done they are apt to grow up 
stringy and weedy-looking, and _ lop 
around. Do not pinch off after the 
middle of July or you will destroy flower 
buds. If one exhibition bloom is desired 
instead of many smaller flowers, pinch 
off all side buds as soon as they appear. 
In either case give liquid manure once 
a week or rake in fine bonemeal and water 
thoroughly. In addition to this, nitrate 
of soda fed to each plant helps by stimu- 
lating them. Stop this when the flower 
buds develop. 

After the plants have become ten or 
twelve inches high, they should be staked 
to prevent lopping over, as this makes an 
unattractive group, and when the flowers 
come they will often lie on the ground 
all wet and dirty. 

In this section (Central New York) 
Chrysanthemums thrive only in a shel- 
tered place and we can raise only very 
arly kinds out of doors. Out in the 
open they are almost sure to winter-kill. 
The large-flowering kinds like to be on 
the south side of a wall, building, or pro- 
tecting shrubbery, while the Pompons 
like an easterly exposure. 

Central New York is a little too cold 
to make the growing of hardy Chrysan- 
themums a success. Whether most kinds 
will bloom well or be destroyed by frosts 
is always a lottery. To be successful at 
all, one must be systematic and eater to 
all their needs from start to finish; the 
start being (for those who wish to in- 
crease their stock and have the facilities 
for doing it) the latter part of November 
after the flowering has ceased. Then eut- 
tings are to be made, unless one prefers 
to buy new plants in the Spring. The 


following tells how the cuttings are 
treated, but few amateurs will attempt 
this form of propagation. 

Take the cuttings from the base of the 
plants as soon as they are large enough 
and put them in shallow boxes or pots 
in a compost made of four parts loam, 
one part leaf mould, and one part coarse 
sand, mixed well and passed through a 
sieve. After the boxes are filled, put an 
extra layer of sand on top; then, as 
each cutting is inserted, a little of the 
sand will fall down into the bottom of 
the hole.so that the cutting will rest on 
the sand and thus be less likely to decay. 
If it rests on the humus the dampness is 
quite apt to cause it to deeay. Keep 
moist and in a place at least 45 degrees. 
Roots should form in three or four weeks, 
and will be indicated by the growth at 
the top of the cuttings. Then they ean 
be put in a cooler place. When they 
have a good start they can be trans- 
planted to separate pots where they 
should remain until the jars are filled with 
roots; then change again to larger pots 
with a composite of four parts good loam, 
one part decayed manure, 1% part leaf 
mould, 14%, part silver sand and a little 
bonemeal and lime mixed. Let this stand 
for a couple of weeks before being used. 
The plants ean be watered from the top 
but not too much nor allowed to remain 
wet long. Keep them in a very cool place 
but not where they will freeze. 

Watch out for green fly and leaf miner 
maggots. Spray with some reliable insec- 
ticide to prevent the laying of the leaf 
miner eggs, as the miners can be killed 
only by crushing or burning. Place these 
young plants outside in the Spring as 
soon as freezing is over. 

In California, the Japanese are the 
largest single factor in the commercial 
growing of Chrysanthemums. What is 
more natural than that they should be- 
come the growers of their own flower? 

The Japanese are an artistic, flowery 
people, and the names they give to their 
Chrysanthemums are more euphonious 
and attractive than those of the western 
world which are usually names of persons. 
“Ten Thousand Times Sprinkled With 
Gold,” “Autumn Cloud,” “The Crystal 
Thread,” “Sun Goddess,’ “Goddess of 
Beauty’—it would seem as though one 
would be much more inspired to grow 
Chrysanthemums after reading a Japanese 
catalogue, than after reading an Ameri- 
can catalogue with names of people 
used as names of flowers, and which when 
so used really mean nothing. 

Gay, vivid Chrysanthemums are a great 
joy when the garden is bare of other 
flowers. Grow Chrysanthemums if you 
have a place for them well-protected and 
well-drained, where the water does not 
stand around the plants in the winter 
months. On the south side of the cellar 
wall or of the garage, with slope enough 
for drainage, and ground well-spaded and. 
enriched, is just the spot for this cheer- 
ful flower that comes so late and gives 
pleasure when most other flowers are 
gone. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN CHATS 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE well-planned Vegetable Gardens 

are giving thrifty housewives a great 
deal to do these August days, with so 
many good things coming to maturity, 
mutely appealing to be preserved in one 
way and another for future use. 


The Tomato alone may keep the ket- 
tles aboil for days, resulting in a pleas- 
ing variety of foods ranging from ap- 
petisers to dessert, and all rich in vitamin 
content. 


To begin with, there are the plain 
eanned Tomatoes, and those canned for 
the popular Tomato juice. There are 
many recipes that tell how to prepare 
Tomato cocktail for canning, and most of 
them are very good; but if time is limited, 
and the family appetite demands plenty 
of the juice the year around, quantities 
may be put up with a minimum of time 
and labor simply by cooking the Tomatoes 
with their skins on, and when done, run- 
ning through a sieve, getting however, 
all the pulp as well as the juice. Reheat 
the resulting seedless pulp and seal. If 
the juice is too thick to suit the indi- 
vidual taste, when served, thin as much 
as desired with cold water. The plain 
canned juice may be made into a variety 
of seasoned cocktails later, if desired, or 
it may be used for soup and for seasoning 
the many dishes that demand Tomatoes. 


Tomato preserves make a spread fit for 
a king. The yellow Tomato is preferred 
for this, but it is not an absolute neces- 
sity, as the red variety tastes every bit 
as good. Skin and quarter the Pomatoes 
if large. If small, preserve whole after 
removing the skins. Make the same as 
any plain fruit preserve. Pieces of stick 
cinnamon or an orange or lemon, pulp 
and skin, eut up and cooked with the 


Tomatoes adds to the flavor. Tomatoes 
are very juicy, and they require, long, 


slow cooking to reduce them to preserves. 


Next comes the green Tomatoes that 
offer almost as great a variety to put 
away for future use as the ripe ones. 
With Onions, Peppers, Celery, and other 
combinations, there are many _ recipes, 
each one resulting in a delicious relish. 


Green Tomatoes sliced, dipped in flour, 
and fried until tender, will take the place 
of a meat dish upon oceasion. A 
sprinkling of sugar should be given each 
slice after browning on one side and 
turned. 


The latter suggestion brings to mind 
the small, crookneck Squash ripe at this 
time, which tastes very much like Egg- 
plant when prepared properly. The 
Squash must be taken from the vines 
while the skin and seeds are very tender, 
which is before it attains its full growth. 
Slice the entire Squash, skin and seeds, 
into rings a little less than a half inch 
in thickness, dip into an egg batter 
and eracker crumbs, or plain flour, fry- 
ing slowly until brown and tender, If 
the Squashes are too old and are thus 
prepared, no amount of cooking will make 
them palatable, as both the skin and seeds 
will be tough. 


It is not too late to plant Lettuce, 
Radishes, and certain greens such as 
Spinach and Endive. The writer has 
planted Peas and Snap Beans at this time 
and has realized on them in a gratifying 
manner, although such planting should 
not be done on a very extensive scale at 
this time of year. 














Onions and Peppers play an important 
role in the fall-canning Program 


Keep the weeds down as much as pos- 
sible in the August garden. It will help 
reduce the weed crop another year if they 
are not allowed to seed. So many gardens 
of late Summer take on a dejected air 
which may be avoided by cleaning away 
worn-out crops and pulling weeds. 


A Good Strawberry Bed 


HOOSE some good staminate Straw- 

berry plants and set out as large a 
bed as you require for your needs. I 
planted mine in the Spring; the following 
Spring I had a great plenty of fruit. 

After the crop was harvested, I let 
the plants rest for two or three weeks, 
till there was a heavy rain. Then I dug 
up all the plants and cut off all the tops 
close to plant, using a sharp knife to do 
it, so as not to injure the crown of the 
plants. 

Then the original Strawberry bed was 
dug deeply, and some fertilizer worked 
in, and when all was in readiness (all the 
same day), the cropped plants mentioned 
above were reset, the crowns just showing. 
The hole for each plant must be deep, 
to allow for a proper spread of root. 

The plants start to grow almost at 
once, very few runners are developed, 
and a fine root system results, manifest- 
ing itself in abundant, healthy green 
foliage. 

This method is quite equal to laying 
out a new bed, for the good old plants 
are relieved from the labor of support- 
ing a new generation of “runners.” And 
the redigging of the bed, as indicated 
above, to receive the reset plants, supplies 
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the tilth and nourishment for the best 
results. 

At this writing (June 4th) my plants, 
treated as above, are strong and vigorous. 
As soon as it freezes up, I shall cover 
them with some rough litter, the purpose 
of which is to prevent the ground from 
thawing during warm spells. 

In the Spring, as early as possible, I 
take off the litter from the plants, but am 
in no hurry to remove it from the bed! 
Once the litter is removed, cultivate be- 
tween the rows and keep free trom 
weeds. 

This is a simple way to grow Straw- 
berries, and rich rewards of fruit result 
from small labors. 


F. M. Curistranson, (Ont.) 


Best Peaches for Table and 
Canning 


SAFE rule to follow in buying 
‘"\ peaches for the table is to select white- 
fleshed varieties. High quality and fine 
flavor in peaches seem to go hand in hand 
with white flesh, say the fruit specialists 
at the State Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva. In a similar way, clingstones in- 
variably make a better canned product 
than do the freestone varieties. 

Three particularly good white-fleshed 
peaches named by the Station specialists 
are Greensboro, Champion, Delicious. 
The Greensboro is an old-timer, and while 
it has attractive white flesh, it is a eling- 
stone and thus is better adapted to can- 
ning than to eating out of hand. Delicious 
is a seedling of the Belle, is a freestone, 
and is above the average in quality and 
flavor. It is in season with Carman but 
surpasses that variety in quality and at- 
tractiveness. Champion is_ especially 
recommended for home use because of 
its exceedingly fine quality. 

Among the _ vyellow-fleshed peaches, 
Elberta leads all others as a commercial 
sort due chiefly to its attractiveness, pro- 
ductiveness, and firmness of flesh rather 
than to high quality, which it lacks. 
Rochester, Early Crawford, and the J. 
H. Hale are recommended as yellow sorts 
having high quality. 


Tune in on Nature 


1. Are all species of the Aphides hatched 
from eggs? 

2. How does the perpetuation of species of 
Bumble Bees differ from that of Honey 
Bees? 

3. How are mushrooms propagated? 

4. What would be the result if a Rattle 
Snake in striking an enemy sank its 
fangs into its own body. 

5. What animal is thought to have 
longest life of all existing animals? 

6. Does one hear much vocal wild-animal 
language in the jungle? 

7. Which two members of 
family make vocal sounds? 

8. Which bird is thought to migrate the 
longest distance? 

9. Ig the instinct of direction full-fledged 
with the young Homing Pigeon when it 
leawes the nest? 

10. Which two wild animal species devour 
members of their own kind? 


the 


the reptile 


(Answers will be found at end of 
“Wayside Ramblings’ 


department” 
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The Twelfth Annual National Iris Show 


By L. E. FOSTER, (Nebr.) 


LD Man Drouth with his hot and 
() withering breath that swept the 

cornbelt states for weeks during 
the spring of 1934 utterly failed to dis- 
courage the Iris enthusiasts who pro- 
moted and completed the twelfth annual 
National Iris Show. It was a grand and 
glorious flower show, and will be chron- 
icled in the annals of the American Iris 
Society as a real success. This show 
was held at Lincoln, Nebraska, May 19 
and 20, a week ahead of the appointed 
time, due to dry and hot weather condi- 
tions which fast matured all blooms. 

The success of the show can be credited 
to the untiring efforts of the Lincoln 
Garden Club who combined their own 
Annual Spring Flower show with the 
National. The great University of 
Nebraska Coliseum was used. It was 
magically transformed into a fairyland 
of woodland scenes, a long lily pond, 
terraced iris gardens, and rock gardens. 
There were thirty-two special gardens 
of all deseriptions assembled from lobby 
to the rear of the building. Hundreds 
of cedar trees were banked on the sides 
and ends to form a green back-ground for 
the displays. 

The larger part near the entrance was 
devoted to tables banked with thousands 
of the world’s best Irises vying with one 
another to gain the coveted blue ribbons. 
Nearly all of the Iris were of the inter- 
mediate and tall-bearded species—just 
a few of the beardless, Siberians, Pogo- 
eyclus and bulbous. Here was shown 
Ramesses, Hans Sass’ 1932 Dykes Medal 
Iris, and Lincoln, his Iris presented to 
the Lincoln local club the first evening 
of the show and named after the capital 
city. This is an outstanding Iris, three 
feet high, with yellow standards and 
maroon falls. On the same table was 
shown a vase of the “best branching Iris” 
won by Jacob Sass with his Snowking. 
Everywhere one turned one saw Sass 
displays, Sass seedlings, and Sass-named 
Irises. 

But there were many other wonderful 
Irises. Depute Nomblot, of French 
origin, and a Dykes Memorial Medal Iris 
of 1930, was conspicuous. The standards 
are mallow-purple, shaded old-gold, and 
the falls are pansy-purple, shaded lighter 
at the edge. It is an extra tall, magnifi- 
cently branched, fragrant beauty. Then 
there was that large-sized, attractive Iris, 
El Capitan, with its exceptional substance 
on tall well-branched stems and its true 
manganese-violet color. The pure-white 
Purissima, was in remarkable form in 
its orchid-like beauty and purity of 
color. Morning Splendor, one of the 
older varieties, is still a favorite, and out- 
shone some of the new highly-advertised 
varieties, with its rich-red, ruby-crimson 
effect. Morning Splendor is a distinct 
variety, tall, well-branched, large-flowered, 
and possessing good form; and no show 
is complete without it. One of the best 
variegatas noted was King Juba. This 
is a very large flower of good form, color, 
and substance, on tall well-branched 
stalks; standards deep golden-yellow, 
deeper at base and falls a dahlia-carmine. 


Another Iris that attracted much at- 
tention and comment was Wm. Mohr, the 
beautifully-veined manganese-violet Pogo- 
eyclus. It was displayed three blooms 
in a vase, by W. H. Dunman, who also 
had a remarkable table display of charm- 
ingly-fresh-appearing Iris. His San 
Francisco, Midwest, Buto, Baldwin, and 
Euphony were wonderfully large and 
beautiful. A dark Iris, shown by Mr. 
Hill of Kansas, named Winnishiek, won 
in the dark class. This flower was in 
wonderful form to win over such beauties 
as Black Douglas and Blackmoor. <A 
magnificent Iris, surpassing many in its 
class was Gabriel. It has enormous blue 
petals and almost perfect form. - 


August Garden Club Program 
STARTING PERENNIALS FROM SEED 


UGUST is “Perennial Seed Time” if 

you want to get a start on next season. 
Any real gardener gets a thrill when the 
first Perennial Plant that he has raised 
from seed, blossoms. Most Garden Club 
Members want this experience. 

Local Seedsmen or Greenhouse Men can 
many times give very helpful lectures on 
this subject, but by far more beneficial 
is the outline carried on by different 
members of the Club itself. In the Out- 
line suggested below, six members are 
given a chance to explain one important 
step in Perennial] Seed raising. 

OUTLINE FOR AUGUST MEETING 

THREE METHODS OF RAISING PERENNIALS 


Coldframes: Make up a mixture of 1 part 
loam, 1 part peat moss and % parts sand. 
Sift and level in coldframe. Keep frames 
covered so hard rains will not wash seed. 
Small portable frames are especially good as 
once planted and closed up, they retain moist- 
ure longer. Frames are particularly good for 
half-hardy perennials, as it is certain they will 
winter over the first season. Also good for 
earlier bloom in Spring, as seedlings get a 
start. Look up other types of coldframes in- 
cluding those attachable to window sills. 

Flats: Any kind of shallow box will do, but 
flats such as the greenhouse men use are best. 
They are the right size for handling, hold 
enough soil, and can be arranged to hold a 
hundred seedlings nicely. Make up a good soil 
of 1 pail of loam, 1 six-inch pot of peat moss, 
and a five-inch pot of sharp sand. Mix wel) 
and sift. Fill the bottom of the flat with an 
inch of sphagnum moss. This not only facili- 
tates drainage, but also retains moisture for 
root growth. Add two inches or more of the 
sifted soil and level off. Water thoroughly, 
mark off rows, and sow seed. 

Open Seed Bed: The soil should be dug at 
least six inches deep and a mixture of good 
loam, peat moss, and sand, should be worked 
into the depression. Let the whole bed be an 
inch below the level of the surrounding ground. 
This depression will catch all surplus rain and 
be more moist during the hot, dry spells in 
August and early September. In the case of 
driving winds later in the season, the seedlings 
will be a bit sheltered and less damage result. 


SOWING THE SEED 


There is an art to successful sowing. The 
great tendency is to sow too thickly. This is 
especially true in the open seed bed, or cold- 
frame. Slit the package of seed at the top, 
first shaking all the seed to the bottom. Pour 
out a few seeds in the palm of your hand. 
Close your hand, and with the thumb and fore- 
finger, roll one or two seeds out of the palm 
at a time. This way you always have control 
of the seed. Most seed packets tell how deep 
to plant, but a safe rule is to plant twice the 
depth of the seed’s diameter. Once a row is 
sown, label and cover before going to the next 
variety. Each kind of seed requires individual 
attention. If the seed is hard-shelled, file a 
tiny hole at one end to facilitate germination. 
If very fine seed is used, mix with sand and 
press into the ground. Keep a complete record 
of varieties planted and date of planting. 
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CONDITION BEST FOR SEED GERMINATION 


Seeds need moisture and darkness to germi- 
nate. Soak large seed over night or several 
days if stubborn. Wet the soil thoroughly be- 
fore sowing. Cover seed bed with wet burlap 
and keep moist all of the time, until seedlings 
appear. Outdoors you can use a very fine 
spray or very-slowly-running water on level 
with ground. In very dry weather, this “‘flood- 
ing” is particularly effective. Some of the 
rarest seed will germinate intermittently. Do 
not disturb a seed bed or flat that has shown 
no signs of life until you are absolutely sure 
the seed is rotted or not good. Make a list 
of well-known perennials, giving number of 
days they take to germinate. 


CARE OF SEEDLINGS 


The greatest trouble is “damping off.’’ There 
are many remedies for this fungus disease, and 
some Chemical Companies offer special mixtures 
for combating it. If you have good ventila- 
tion, do not water overhead, and give the 
seedlings all-around sunshine, you need not 
worry much. Seed sown in flats seem to 
damp off quicker than anywhere else. Steriliz- 
ing the soil before putting in flats seems to 
help. Look up methods of combating damping 
off and write several advertisers for literature. 

Most of the seedlings will come up too thick. 
Thin out as soon as an inch high and set in 
prepared beds an inch or more apart. Some- 
times snipping the tops and main root will 
produce more rugged growth. 

As soon as plants are four or five inches 
high, put them out in their permanent beds. 
Do this before cold weather comes so they can 
have a week or two to get established. 


NEW VARIETIES 


Looking over the seed catalogues, you will 
find many varieties you have never grown. 
Among them are new introductions, and many 
old standbys. Give a comprehensive list of 
them and a bit of description about each one. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


For those interested in experiments, divide 
the club into three groups. Those who will 
use coldframes, outdoor seed bed, and flats. 
Give each group a package of the same kind 
of perennial seed and ask them to sow it in 
their respective beds. Keep an accurate ac- 
count of date planted, time of germination, 
per cent of Seedlings appearing, per cent 
dampened off, per cent of resulting plants, and 
their hardiness, root growth, and bloom. This 
way you obtain some very interesting data to 
be used at club meetings the following year. 


Children’s Nature Study 


THE ARMADILLO 


the far Southwest lives an animal 
wearing a coat of shell instead of 
one of fur. This is the Hardshelled Ar- 
madillo, a mammal having very few teeth. 
His shell coat is jointed so that he can roll 
up into a ball, with a tail that is also 
jointed and can be moved at will. 

The coat is yellowish in color, and di- 
vided in the middle of his body into nine 
narrow bands or joints. The head is very 
long and he earries it straight down. The 
eyes are small, set far back. At the top 
of the head are rather large ears. His 
tongue is long and sticky so that he can 
sweep up the ants and insects which form 
the most important part of his food. He 
sometimes eats vegetable matter, eggs of 
the ground-nesting birds, and decayed 
fish. His eyesight and hearing are not 
very good, and he is a poor runner, but 
he can dig. When his enemies come, he 
makes for his hole in the ground where 
he lives. If he cannot get to his home, 
then he rolls up in a hard ball—and only 
strong teeth can tear the shell apart. 

There are from four to eight babies in 
the nest in the early Spring. The cover- 
ing of the baby Armadillo consists of soft 
tough skin which changes to a shell by 
the time the animal is grown. 

Armadillos are harmless animals, inter- 
esting to look at because they are so 
queer. They are sometimes killed by 


man, and are considered good to eat. 
EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 
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Children and Flowers 
HOW ONE MOTHER SOLVED THE PROBLEM 


FTER I had planted a flower garden 
in and around an old underground 
cellar, or cave, my two children, one and 
four years old, insisted on sliding down 
on one side. At last I thought of a plan. 

Right where Buddy and his four-year- 
old friends liked to slide down the cave, 
WE would put violets. As soon as I sug- 
gested it, he was wild to try it. We took 
the baby in his carriage, Buddy took his 
wagon, and down the road we went to dig 
wild violets. 

What matter if Buddy did not get much 
root on the first few he dug. He learned 
by experience. Then up the long hill we 
went, back to the house. We must have a 
load of rocks too, for every violet must 
be earefully guarded so that the dirt 
would not wash away from the roots. 

Buddy helped set them out too. 
Muddy? Of course he got muddy, but 
he will wash without fading, and mud 
isn’t hard to get rid of. 

Later we added a soft-grey foliage 
plant we found near here, lilies-of-the- 
valley, and crowsfoot. One tiny blood- 
root crept in, and is in bloom now. 

Yesterday I heard Buddy ordering a 
two-year-old playmate: 

“You keep off my _ vi-lets. Thems 
gonna be flowers after bit. Over there 
on the sand pile’s the place to play.” 

My advice to troubled, flower-hungry 
Mothers is: Interest your children in 
flowers and they will be careful of 
THEIR flowers. 


Mrs. Ceci, SICKELS, (Iowa) 





Fall Trek of the Meal 


HERE are some Vegetables that will 

march right on into the first weeks of 
Winter and relish having their toes nipped 
by Jack Frost. 

Brussels Sprouts look like tiny Cab- 
bages and stand a lot of freezing. 

Kale is a good boiling green whose 
leaves are improved by frost. 

Leeks taste and look like Onions, but 
do not have bulbs. Sow them in August 
and transplant next Spring. 

Lettuce likes cool growing weather and 
will do well if planted at ten-day inter- 
vals during August. Cover with news- 
paper during the first light frosts. 

Peas (the dwarf kind) can be planted 
for fall harvest. 

Radishes will grow right up to hard 
frosts. Plant Chinese Winter and Long 
Black Spanish. 

Spinach ean be planted the first of 
August, mulched all winter, and will ap- 
pear in the Spring for an early crop. 

Turnips do well sown in August; and 
do not forget to put in a row or two of 
Beets as an experiment. 

RutH H. LEe 
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How the Wild Pecan Nut Was Tamed 


By RUTH H. LEE 


HE Wild Peean Tree stood in a river 

| valley in a mid-southern state in 
America. Its roots reached down into 

the moist river silt. Its trunk was five 
feet in circumference, and its finely-leaved 
branches rose one hundred and fifty feet 


high. The rainfall was plentiful and 
there was little frost. Its nuts were 


smooth, brown, and fat. But the Little 
Wild Pecan Nut was very unhappy, for 
his shell was very, very hard to crack, 
and when people tried to eat him, their 
mouths puckered with the disagreeable 
taste. 

A negro slave named Antoine was the 
first to graft different kinds of Pecan 
trees successfully. He did his work so 
well that the grafted trunks grew to be 
trees; and as the years went by, the 
Little Pecan Nut saw his children undergo 
a great change. 

One Little Nut was particularly fine. 
He was naturally a very superior nut, 
having both the aristocratic Pecan sap of 
the plantation, and the strong, wild sap 
of the river valley tree. He was a prize 





nut from years of selection and felt he 
would surprise the world. 

He blew off of the tree one fine day 
and was picked up by a negro who shoved 
him into a sack with a lot of other nuts. 
He was dumped onto a long tray and 
exposed to the air. In a few days, he 
was rolled into a barrel and tossed about. 
His sides became smooth and _ shiny. 
When the barrel stopped turning, and 
the Little Pecan Nut was taken out, he 
looked brand new! 

He was placed in a erate and shipped 
to a big city. There, the storekeeper 
looked over his shipment. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, picking up the 
Little Pecan Nut, “Here’s a beauty.” 

He started to erack it. The Little 
Pecan Nut trembled, but his shell broke 
to bits easily. The man began to eat it 


slowly. His mouth did not pucker, it 
smiled. 

“This is the best Pecan Nut I have 
ever eaten,” he declared. 


The Little Peean Nut was happy. At 
last it had been tamed. 





*Stiefmutterchen” or Little 
Stepmothers 


HERE have been many endearing 

pet names for the much-loved Pansy, 
and in Germany there is also an inter- 
esting little story connected with one of 
these, the “Stiefmiitterchen.” But why 
she should be given this fond diminutive 
and yet have such a reputation for 
cruelty is a bit difficult of comprehen- 
sion. 

In this tale the stepmother is sup- 
posed to be the base petal of the flower, 
her own children are the two petals on 
each side of her, and the beautiful step- 
children are the two upper petals, while 
the small green sepals back of the petals 
represent their chairs. 

The selfishness of the little fat step- 
mother is displayed in the fact that she 
sits on two sepal chairs. Her favor- 
itism is in that each of her children has 
a chair of her own while the two step- 
daughters have to be content with only 
one chair for both of them. But, in 
spite of this cruel treatment the step- 
daughters are the more beautiful. So 
jealous does this make their stepmother, 
that she often is yellow with anger. 


The poor father is so ashamed of his 








wife’s conduct that he hides in_ the 
center of the flower. In fact it has 
made him quite ill and, if you remove 
the petals, you will find him sitting with 
a blanket about his shoulders and with 
his feet in a foot bath. 

And the little Pansy blossom so 
fragrant and lovable herself, is all inno- 
cent of the fantastic tragedy depicted 
by her dainty parts. 

THERESA EvizaBeTH SCHINDLER, 

(N. Y.) 





WHAT IS MY NAME? NO. 8* 

I am about seven inches long, round, 
and green. Unlike many of my veg- 
etable friends I prefer the ground and 
creep along at a great rate. 

I like a light, warm soil, and am 
planted in hills three feet apart. My 
seeds are smaller than a squash seed 
and a little narrower, but we are the 
same color. 


Some of my smaller cousins are put 
in big barrels of brine and put in glass 
jars later. They are a great favorite 
at picnics. I am more dignified and am 
used sliced with mayonnaise or soaked 
in vinegar and pepper What am I? 











* Nore: See May FLower GROWER for Rules 


of Vegetable Guessing Contest. 
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Editorial Notes 


F you use the wooden markers such 
as many florista use in marking their 

boxes of seedlings for sale, they can 
be made both durable and attractive. 
Last year I tried painting them a light 
green and putting the names on with 
waterproof ink. They stood the test of 
exposure to soil and weather during the 
past Winter, which will go into history 
and legend as THE WINTER OF ’34. 
This Spring, a friend suggested dipping 
them in paraffin. This protects from 
rotting and also supplies an extra pro- 
tection to the name. There is only one 
real difficulty in using these small labeled 
sticks stuck into the ground. During 
the Winter, the frost is liable to force 
them up so that in the Spring they may 
be found lying on the top of the ground. 
A little care in seeing that they are 
pushed at least half their length into 
the soil before Winter sets in may help 
to overcome this. 


Flower Shows are still going strong, 
but perhaps not as much so as during 
the earlier months. Sinee August is the 
month of annuals in the North, they will 
form most of the material for exhibiting. 
The original idea, or perhaps it might 
be better to say object, in holding ex- 
hibitions of flowers, was to show fine 
specimens and arouse interest among 
flower growers in striving for better speci- 
mens. Rather recently, flower arrange- 
ment has become almost, and often quite 
the dominant note. It should not, how- 
ever, be allowed .to crowd out, so much 
as it often does the individual quality 
ideal. Both have their place. There is 
no reason why gardeners cannot accept 
both views and work along both lines in 
their displays. Generally speaking, it 
seems as though men take more interest 
in producing fine bloom, whereas a large 
percentage of women seem to devote much 
of their thought to arrangement. 


If flowers are to be cut, and not kept 
simply to beautify the garden, they have 
to be put into water in some container. 
Right here comes arrangement. The 
loveliest blossoms may be so poorly placed 
as to detract greatly from their beauty. 
Isn’t it necessary, then, for gardeners 
to give much to this side of their work? 


There are a few general rules that 
must be used for suecessful arrangement. 
Some people are fortunate enough to have 
been born with an instinct that guides 
them in combining colors effectively. 
Others have no eye for suitable propor- 
tions. Lucky the mortal who combines 
both of these gifts. By far the greater 
number of people have to educate these 
faculties. A few unfortunates never can 
acquire the art any more than a stone 
deaf person can become musical. 


A very common mistake is the use of 
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a container that exhibits itself rather 
than the flowers it contains. I wonder if 
the one who uses such a container isn’t 
really thinking that because it is perhaps 
a lovely bit of bric-a-brac, it will surely 
help to win a prize. A good judge would 
immediately discard it in favor of some 
quiet, subdued, undecorated container that 
does not cry out, “Here am I.” 


Then there is a pretty definite relation 
between flowers and container as to pro- 
portion. Two and a half times the height 
is the generally given ratio that flowers 
should bear to container. Another re- 
lationship between them is that of suita- 
bility. Think of putting a Sunflower, a 
Marigold, Zinnias, or any of the coarse- 
fibered type of flowers into a choice bit 
of glass that should be reserved for-a 
beautiful Rose or Lily, perhaps some 
especially dainty Sweetpeas. Just stop 
and think about such relations and use 
a bit of common sense. Such mistakes 
are usually due to thoughtlessness. 


A few flowers, especially of one kind, 
arrange better than a quantity, and an 
odd number is more graceful than an even 
one. Try arranging four stalks of any 
flower and then wonder why they look 
so awkward. Try again with three or 
five and see how much more graceful they 
look. Keep darker colors and greater 
size below, going toward more delicate 
colors and daintier sizes above. 


As to color—complimentary colors 
naturally harmonize or complete each 
other. But probably the best guide comes 
from the spectrum or rainbow grading 
of colors. Any one color can be ¢arried 
on through its shades and tints; while by 
means of these intermediates, one color 
can gradually be carried on to the next 
in the color scale. Nature gives us this 
guide in the spectrum. VIBGYOR was 
the word we were taught in school to fix 
the color scale in our minds,—violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 
Books are obtainable which give the entire 
scales from lightest to darkest of each 
color. Time to such study is well spent. 
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Lath and Aster-cloth 
Houses for Hot, Dry 


Climates 
By ALBERT MORE, (Kans.) 


‘THE month of June (1933) was the 
hottest and driest on record for 
Kansas. Beginning with 106° F. on 
June 4th, it continued through the 
month, reaching 116° F. on the 28th. 

After letting our Sweet Peas take a 
burning for a week, we covered 14 feet 
of a 40-foot row with a frame 3’ x 14’, 
covered with aster-cloth. This shaded 
section staged a very nice comeback, 
while the rest of the row burned up. 
These Sweet Peas were still blooming 
July 18th, despite 40 days of drouth. 

The Lath Shelter, 12’ x 48’ x 6’, with 
laths spaced 6” apart, protected our Del- 
phinium, Snapdragon, Salpiglossis, Scabi- 
osa, and annual Gaillardias. At each 
lath post, we planted a Dahlia. 

Beyond the Lath Shelter is the Cloth 
Aster House, 12’ x 12’ x 6’, for Sunshine 
Asters. They were three feet tall and in 
full bud July 18th. 

Our Dahlia House is made of aster- 
cloth also. Dahlias inside the House did 
much better than those left outside. A 
volunteer Larkspur inside the Dahlia 
House was allowed to grow, and it 
bloomed for six weeks while others out- 
side were burned up. 

All flowers may do much better in 
Kansas if given slight shade, and this 
no doubt would apply to other gardens 
in drouth-stricken and sun-burned areas. 





Many items of nursery stock are in 
short supply because of the demand dur- 
ing the past Spring for replacement of 
things killed by the severe Winter. There 


will be a still greater demand during the 
Spring of 1935, and those who order for 
Fall-planting will be more likely to fill 
their requirements. 








Lath Shelter for Perennials. Aster-Cloth House in Background 
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Uses of Peat Moss in the Garden 


By MRS. LEON ROSS 


T has been my experience, and un- 
| doubtedly a common one, that the 

new gardener thinks only in terms 
of flowers! Blooms and more blooms! 
After a season or two, just blossoms lose 
their consuming interest for him, and 
quality and particular variety have their 
appeal. When this stage is reached, it 
is not long before there is a keen interest 
in the agents necessary to produce beauty 
and high quality. This brings us to a 
somewhat new soil conditioner and 
mulch,—Peat Moss. 

Peat Moss is in reality very young coal. 
Where bogs or swamps have existed for 
long periods of time, the surface is com- 
posed of Peat Moss, and the more deeply 
imbedded matter is a kind of coal. There 
is upland Peat and lowland Peat depend- 
ing on the location of the marshes. Much 
of the upland Peat comes from Holland, 
Sweden, and Germany, and is slightly 
acid; while the lowland Peat found in 
America is frequently alkaline. Thus 
we have two varieties, both very useful. 

In Europe, where most of the com- 
mercial Peat is prepared, large bricks 
of Peat are cut from the bog with steel 
cutting tools. These bricks are collected 
in stacks to dry, after which they are 
put through a machine which shreds the 
Peat into small pieces so that after it 
is put through ‘sieves and shaken, it 
comes out in coarse lumps which are 
commonly used as litter in stables and 
poultry houses, or, if finely ground, be- 
comes very useful in the garden. The 
principal characteristic of this product 
is that it will absorb ten times its weight 
of water, whereas straw absorbs only two 
or three times its weight. 

Being pure vegetable matter, Peat is 
ideal humus to work into the soil. It is 
even better than manure because it has 
greater water-absorbing power. It does 
not have to be decayed first, for it’ comes 
ready-prepared to become part of the 
soil. Clay soils become more porous, 
sandy soils more spongy, and it has the 
advantage of being particularly free from 
weed seeds. For many people it is easier 
to buy than manure, being sold by seed 
stores, nurseries, wholesalers, etc. 

A most important use is for growing 
perennials from seed. It prevents damp- 
ing-off and there are very few weeds. 
Spade and rake the soil in the cold frame 
finely, then seatter sand over the surface 
and work it into the top soil. Now scat- 
ter the Peat Moss liberally over the 
surface and work it deeply into the soil, 
after which it should be smoothed down. 

The next operation is to sow the seeds, 
cover with burlap, and water or wait 
for a rain. The seeds germinate, the 
tiny roots take hold in the Peat, begin 
to spread out and go down. When the 
seedlings are ready to transplant, they 
dig with a big mass of roots clinging in 
the Peat. Experience shows that there are 
twenty times fewer weed seeds using Peat 
Moss than in using compost or leafmold. 

The method for growing rock garden 
plants from seed, using Peat Moss, is 
slightly different in proportion. For this, 





use 1/3 ordinary soil, 1/3 Peat Moss, and 
1/3 sand. For the very finest seeds, use 
1% Peat Moss and ¥% sand. Sow in shal- 
low boxes. 

Peat Moss is excellent for repairing 
old lawns or keeping new ones moist, as 
it retains moisture at the time when the 
grass needs it most. 

There are many other uses for Peat 
Moss, some of which are: It can be 
worked into the soil in the border, into 
the Rose bed, or under Evergreens. It 
makes a good summer muleh for these 
places, specially for Lilies. (Use it about 
one-inch deep, but do not cultivate after 
mulching.) It is equally good as a 
winter mulch for the border, the rock 
garden, or for bulbs at the same one-inch 
depth. Paper White Narcissus and Hya- 
cinth bulbs will grow nicely in pots of 
Peat. 

If you have summer bulbs to store 
through the Winter, put them in Peat 
Moss to keep them from drying out. 

Peat Moss can be used for mulching 
the tops of the pots of your house plants 
or can be stuffed between the pot and the 
jardiniere, and this will eliminate the foul 
water and at the same time provide 
moisture around the roots. 

Practically all seed stores now carry 
Peat Moss in small packages or quan- 
tities, but not all have it in large bales. 
If desired by the bale, which sells for 
about $4.00, the stores ean either secure 
it for the customer or tell the customer 
where the full bales can be had. A bale 
may be enough for a small place for an 
entire season. 


Useful Hints for August 


IRST of all, don’t give up the garden. 

If most of the hours are just too 
hot to work, be brave and join the robins. 
They never fail to be up by sunrise. You 
can weed or do whatever the garden needs 
and also enjoy the birds’ morning con- 
cert. In fact it will undoubtedly be better 
for your disposition than being kept 
awake when you really would like another 
very early morning nap. Robins eer- 
tainly can raise havoc with sleep when 
they want to sing at the peep of dawn. 


If Peat Moss has been used for a mulch, 
the weeding will be lessened considerably. 
Even August isn’t too late to apply it, 
and August is a very important month 
to have the moisture in the soil conserved. 
Shrubs can be kept watered by thor- 
oughly soaking Peat Moss for a week 
or two and putting it in a trench around 
the shrubs, but not close to the stem or 
trunk. Just how far away it should be, 
will depend on the size of the tree or 
shrub. Cover the trench after it has been 
filled with the wet Moss, with a good 
coating of soil to keep the moisture from 
evaporating. This is an excellent method 
to use when transplanting. August is not 
a usual month for doing much moving 
among the plants; but if necessary, it 
can be done, provided plenty of moisture 
is steadily supplied. Well-soaked Peat 
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Moss is probably the surest way of insur- 
ing this condition. 


As there is really less garden work 
pressing to be done in August than in 
the garden months that have just passed, 
or in those still to come, why not devote 
considerable time now to planning desired 
changes for another season. Make an- 
other copy of your garden plan, or plans, 
if it is in sections (by far the easiest 
way to handle it), and on the new copy 
make the changes. When the time comes 
for the actual work, your new idea will 
not have evaporated or become vague— 
as so often happens. Just depending on 
memory is not very safe. 


Bulbs for Winter and Spring 
Forcing 


VERY Fall, as soon as bulbs are 

available, I proceed to buy and pot 
Tulips (Darwins are my favorites), Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi and Daffodils; and I have 
a succession of bloom from January to 
April, depending on the time the bulbs 
are potted. Bulbs potted the first of 
October will be ready to bring up from 
December the twenty-first, on. 

Narcissus, Laurens Koster, is especially 
lovely in a twenty-inch long window box, 
one that will easily sit on the usual 
window sill, and when brought up the last 
of December will be in full bloom a 
month later. The variety, Orange 
Phoenix, is beautiful but a poor keeper, 
and will last but three or four days. 

The Tulips that have been especially 
good in the house are the Darwins, Baron 
de la Tonnaye, a soft-pink; Prof. Rau- 
wenhof, a deeper pink; Bartigon, a 
pretty red; and Farncombe Sanders, a 
deep-pink. The variety, Pres. Taft, is a 
wonderful deep-red, but is more expensive 
than the others. General de Wet is a 
lovely, fragrant, orange-colored variety, 
and is one of the early-flowering Tulips. 

Tulips potted the first of October will 
be ready to bring up the middle of Janu- 
ary and will usually be in full bloom the 
last of February. 

Hyacinths will bloom in about fifteen 
days from the time they are placed in 
the window, and Daffodils require about 
twenty days, or sometimes a few days 
longer. The King Alfred Daffodils are 
loveliest of all varieties, being very large 
and of a deep-yellow color. 

For potting soil, I use about two-thirds 
garden loam, one-third sand, and a pound 
at least of bone meal to a bushel of soil. 
I use leaf mold when I ean procure it, 
and sometimes add a half quart of sheep 
manure. The bulbs are pressed down 
well, with a bit of sand under them, and 
soil just covers the tops of the bulbs when 
the pots are filled. 

They are kept in a cool bulb cellar on 
a cement floor near the wall and well out 
of the light. Pasteboard or paper cover- 
ing is used to keep the light out and help 
keep the moisture in. They should not be 
allowed to dry out entirely, as it injures 
the roots. The drainage should be good 
also, so water will not stand around the 
roots. They should not be forced too 
quickly, as a good root growth is neces- 
sary for successful bulb culture. 

Mrs. M. J. Sries, (Vt.) 
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Lindy Bird,—-A Remarkable Canary 


By ELLES JARRET, (Penna.) 


oz OME, Sweet, take the bits of mint 
candy from my mouth,—don’t 
ruffle up so and seold me— 
don’t suit you?—well try again, I’ve 


made it softer. Now you're pleased. If 
you are real good, I'll chew some nuts 
real fine for you when I have time.” 

I watched with interest my sweet-faced 
neighbor playing with her Canary Bird, 
and was rather astonished when I saw 
her open the cage and allow him to fly 
around the room (which was screened, of 
course). The Bird settled on the arm 
of her large chair and did not move 
when her six-year-old daughter went to 
him and earefully lifted him in her two 
chubby hands. She carried him with 
glee to show her mother and then let 
him fly. He immediately returned to the 
chair, seemingly inviting his little play- 
mate to repeat the performance, which 
she did many times. 

Lindy Bird has quite a history. He 
once had a regular little scold for a 
wife. She was very pretty, with a 
wonderful voice, but nothing Lindy did 
was ever right. She would not even 
allow him to feed one of their babies. 
She would take the food from his mouth 
into her own and then feed them. 

One day Mrs. Conner heard a 
frightened, pitiful ery. Running quickly 
to the cage she saw poor Lindy fluttering 
around his wife who was head down in 
the drinking cup—drowned. An unusual 
accident it was, and one which would 
not have happened if she had not been 


so fussy. The lady who had given her 
to Mrs. Conner had allowed her Birds 


to drink out of an old silver child’s size 
cup, and when Mrs. Lindy saw her new 
cup she would have nothing to do with 
it. Fearing for her health, her former 
owner gave her the silver cup, and it was 
astonishing to witness the joy with which 
she greeted it. She kept drinking from 
it so often that Mrs. Conner feared she 
would get sick, but she did not, and used 
it a long time before the sad accident. 

From that day Lindy took charge. 
Each morning he never failed first to 
clean out the nest, then to start on his 
task of feeding his four hungry babies. 
There was one especially greedy who 
would have taken all from his sister and 
brothers and it was very gratifying to 
the interested onlookers to see the man- 
ner of discipline. Little Piggy had to 
wait until all the others were fed, and 
was sorry that he had been so selfish. 

It seemed that he was feeding those 
youngsters all day long, but O, how 
they grew! Soon it was time to give 
them flying lessons, and Lindy proved 
himself equal to the task. 

He started with the smallest one, as 
though telling the others that if Wee 
Willie Winkie (our name for him) could 
learn, they should be ashamed not to do 
likewise. 

Lindy managed to get him on the 
lowest perch, but the little fellow was 
afraid to fly down, so “Daddy” stood 
under him and persuaded his timid baby 
to come down on his back. This he did 





several times until the youngster gained 
confidence in his wings and was soon fly- 
ing to the highest perch. All the others 
learned quickly, and Mrs. Conner at times 
allowed them to fly around the room. 

It was very noticeable that Lindy 
seemed to sense some danger for his off- 
spring in that he would never settle on 
Mrs. Conner’s finger when they could 
see him; but the minute she cracked 
her fingers for him in the next room he 
would settle contentedly upon her out- 
stretched forefinger. 

When his little family left him, he 
took it very philosophically, but did not 
sing for a long time. He seemed to 
enjoy sitting on Mr. Conner’s head pull- 
ing at his hair, and holding on when 
Mr. Conner tried te shake him off; as 
if to say, “I can be as big a tease as you.” 





Bird Bath in all-year Bird Station 


Bird-Station for Thirty Cents 


A POST that forms a part of the grape- 
vine trellis just outside my window 
furnishes the location for my all-year 
Bird Service-Station. On the top of this 
post I have nailed a foot-square board,— 
the end of a packing box. A strip of lath 
has been nailed along each of the four 
sides of the board, thus forming a shallow 
tray. A twenty-cent granite pan that fits 
easily into this tray holds water for a bird- 
bath in Summer, and a ten-cent chick- 
feeder, the round kind with holes in the 
tight-fitting lid, serves as a suet-holder in 
the Winter. This feeder occupies a space 
six inches in diameter, thus leaving plenty 
of room in the tray for crumbs, nuts, sun- 
flower seeds, and other foods that go to 
make up the diet of the Birds that winter 
in this region. 

The service station has been in opera- 
tion for eight years and, being liberally 
patronized by bird-ecustomers at all seasons 
of the year, has paid liberal dividends in 
entertainment and opportunities for bird- 
study to the owner watching from the 
window a few feet away. 


CHLOE H. Nut, (Mo.) 
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Cowbird and Starling 

FEW years past we watched a summer 

Tanager rear a nest of young in our 
yard. When the young left the nest, the 
chirps of a deserted baby caused us to 
investigate, and finding that the Tanager 
parents did not return to it, we adopted 
it and raised it in a Canary cage. After 
a few weeks we realized that our baby 
bird was unlike the young Tanagers that 
had left the nest and flown. Our little 
pet outgrew his cage and was given his 
freedom. He roosted in a Wisteria arbor 
at night, coming early in the morning 
at our call to receive his prepared food. 
We even went so far as to carry out a 
bath to him on sunny mornings, and he 
would bathe nowhere else. 

By Midsummer we realized that our 
little boarder was a “wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.” We had earefully reared a 
young Cowbird. Its mother had laid her 
egg in the Tanager’s nest sometime after 
the Tanager had begun to ineubate her 
own eggs. We had not the heart to dis- 
pose of the little fellow, and in the Fall 
found him looking with interest at the 
flocks of Blackbirds that began to cirele 
overhead. One morning he was missing, 
and shortly after that the Blackbirds were 
gone for the Winter. 

Frank M. Chapman in his “Birds of 
Eastern North America,” which is 2 
recognized authority, classifies the Cow- 
bird in the Iecteridae family and describes 
the adult male as follows: 


“Head, neck, and breast, coffee-brown: rest 
of the plumage glossy black with metallic bluish 
and greenish reflections.” 


As to its residence he tells us this: 


“Range: Breeds from Texas to New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba; winters from southern IIli- 
nois southward.” 

His account of its habits is interesting 
but too long to quote entire. However, he 
has this to say: 

“They build no nest, and the females, lack 
ing every moral and maternal instinct, leave 
their companions only long enough to deposit 
their eggs in the nest of other and smaller 
birds.” ; : 

The Starling is classified as belonging 
to the Sturnidae family of which there 
are some two hundred species in the Old 
World. Quoting from Mr. Chapman: 

“This Old World species has been introduced 
in eastern North America on several occasions, 
but only the last importation appears to have 
been successful. The Birds included in this lot, 
about sixty in number, were released in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, in 1890, under the 
direction of Mr. Eugene Schieffelin These 
Birds are residents throughout the year, and, 
as they have already endured our most severe 
Winters, we may doubtless regard the species 
as thoroughly naturalized. Starlings are walk- 
ers, not hoppers, and this fact, in connection 
with the spotted plumage and yellow bill of 
the adults, makes their identification an easy 
matter.” 


Mr. Chapman describes the adult: 


“Adult, summer plumage: Metallic-Purplish 
or greenish; feathers of the upper parts all 
tipped with cream-buff spots, feathers of the 
under parts marked only on the sides; lower 
belly and under tail-covert wings, and tail dark 


brownish gray edged with cream-buff; bill 
yellow. 
“Adult, winter plumage: Similar, but the 


upper parts heavily white; bill 


blackish brown.” 


spotted with 


Mr. Chapman says nothing as to the 
nesting habits of the Starling, but we 
have had them move into Martin boxes 
and rear brood after brood throughout 
the Summer, the parent Birds being most 
attentive, the family remaining together 
and joining other families in the Fall. 

Mrs. E. E. Luoyp, (Ohio) 
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Length of Life of Seeds 


HAT do seeds do while they are rest- 

ing? Do they do anything? Are 
their life-processes suspended altogether, 
or is the life they lead, as Claude Bernard 
supposed, une vie ralentie—a normal life 
but with every vital process so slowed 
down that each might go on for an indefi- 
nite time without the energy which is es- 
sential for the carrying on of these life 
processes being altogether used up? On 
this view there would seem to be no sure 
reason why, provided the resting seeds 
were kept under conditions entirely con- 
ducive of rest, they should not go on rest- 
ing for an indefinitely long period. Or 
another view might be taken. If respira- 
tion goes on at all in the resting seed, no 
matter how slow its rate may be, the 
product of respiration, earbon dioxide, 
will tend to accumulate in the seed, and 
if it does will presently bring the process 
of respiration to a standstill. Dormancy 
of seeds does in fact seem in some eases 
at all events to be associated with an im- 
permeability of the seed coat to earbon 
dioxide. The seed coat in its natural con- 
dition will not allow earbon dioxide to 
escape. Awakening of such seeds into 
activity may be effected by art or Nature. 
anything which makes the seed coat 
permeable to carbon dioxide will serve 
in due course to permit the seeds to 
verminate. 

A hundred years or so used to be the 
supposed limit of life of dormant seeds. 
Charlock left to rest in the earth remains 
for many years dormant yet capable of 
germination. The battles of the Somme 
disturbed seeds of Charlock, Poppy, and 
Chamomile which had long been buried 
in their fields. Yet if Charlock seed be 
kept in the ordinary way with average 
precautions, it is not long-lived. Of seeds 
thus kept only twenty-four per cent 
germinated after ten years; whereas of 
seeds which laid themselves to rest in the 
earth, eighty-seven per cent grew after 
ten years. . 

Mr. J. H. Turner gives an interesting 
summary of the chief investigations into 
this fascinating subject. But recently, 
as befits this age of records, a new record 
or longevity of seeds has been established. 
As Mr. Turner tells, there were found in 
South Manchuria “seeds” of Nelumbo 
nucifera buried in a peat bed two feet 
below the surface. The seeds had lain 
there for more than a century, and it may 
be for four centuries. But two of the 
plants which these seeds formed when 
caused to germinate are now growing in 
the Victoria regia pool at Kew, where 
thev flowered last August. It would be 
an interesting variant on the frequent in- 
quiries into longevity of seeds, if someone 
would find out whether the seeds which 
do survive are superior to the average in 
hardiness. For as time goes on it is 
generally found that the number of seeds 
of a given harvest which germinate gets 
fewer and fewer. Are the last survivors 
lueky or gifted? Is it accident of posi- 
tion which gives them their long endur- 
ance of rest, or is it that they are by 
nature more enduring than those which 
gave up resting and have therefore died 
before them?—The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


— (English. ) 























Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc-—Home Plan No. 3-B-1 


Cottage With Apartment Convenience’ 


By The Architects’ Small Home Service Bureau of the United States, In: 


EATURES of the exterior of design 

3-B-1, are: Low walls finished with 

wide siding or shingles; gable roof; 
windows divided into small lights; shut- 
ters; paved terrace at rear; porch at 
front under main roof. 

Features of the interior are: Fireplace 
as shown in sketch; bed eloset in living 
room; French doors opening on terrace; 
built-in breakfast nook; grade entry at 
rear with stairs to basement. 

Small as it is, this house is large in the 
resources of home* making; rooms of 
comfortable size, fireplace, a porch at 
the front and a terrace at the rear which 
may be covered with an awning, both are 
practically a part of the living room. 
The bed closet increases the sleeping 
facilities to care for the oceasional guest. 

While the house has an interesting ex- 
terior, nothing was added solely for effect, 
additions that often inerease costs ma- 
terially. Interest is achieved through 
skillful handling of the elements of the 
house itself—walls, roof, openings. The 
omission of the dining room is a major 
stroke of economy. Ordinarily the dining 
aleove will prove quite sufficient. On 
oceasion the table can be set in the living 
room. Eaeh of the rooms has eross venti- 
lation, the kitchen through the windows 
of the breakfast nook adjoining. The 
basement, excavated under the rear por- 
tion of the house, includes a large laundry, 
fuel and heater rooms, and a fruit closet. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
shingles or wide siding, shingle roof. 
Facing: North or west. May be re- 
versed for other facings. 


* EpITOR's NOTE:—Working drawings and 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service is 
presented to our readers through cooperation 
with the Architects’ Small House’ Service 
Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects and by the 
United States Department of Commerce. Ques- 
tions from our readers regarding home building 
will be answered at no charge by the technical 
department of The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 
Editor, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Vines for Screens 


HE finest vine for a sereen I have 

ever seen, is in the grounds of a 
neighbor. It is the Dutehman’s Pipe, 
Aristolochia sipho. It covers completely 
a sereen about 12 feet high and 15 feet 
long, with clean, green, heart-shaped 
leaves, larger than my (big) hand, over- 
lapping completely. The flowers are not 
noticeable at a distance, but resemble 
the drooping pipe. 

Another vine which is very clean and 
covers well, if given something to twine 
on, is the moonseed (Menispermum), but 
is has one fault; it spreads underground. 
The foliage resembles that of the grape- 
vine, but without the sharp corners. Has 
no tendrils, but twines. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 
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The Bottle Gentian used 


The Bottle Gentian Domesticated 
(Subject of our frontispiece) 


N these times when so many of our 
woods are being cut down and the 

land cleared, it really seems worth while 
to do something to preserve our native 
flowers—and especially those that are 
rare in our local communities. 

The Bottle Gentians are interesting 
plants to grow and very easy to domesti- 
cate. The: seeds are not easily ger- 
minated, and I have found it best to 
allow the seed to ripen on plants, scatter 
it in its natural home, then dig the 
plants thus produced for the Wild Flower 
Garden—in this locality (southern Mich- 
igan) about the first of October. 

The Bottle Gentian is a perennial, the 
flower stalks dying in the Fall and new 
ones starting for the coming year, grow- 
ing about a half-inch before Winter. 
They are perfectly hardy, although it 
is well to cover them with partially- 
decayed oak leaves before real cold 
weather. The leaves on plants grown 
in shade, with only a little sunshine filter- 
ing through, are a very dark, glossy 
green, much more beautiful than leaves 
on plants growing in full sunshine; al- 
though I believe the plants have more 
blossoms when grown in the open. The 
plants need a great deal of moisture, and 
if given plenty of it, will repay you 
many times over with their tall, healthy 
stalks, bearing blossoms almost from the 
top to the ground. Many of the stalks 
on plants in the picture were thirty to 
forty inches tall. 

But the most interesting feature of 
the flowers is their manner of fertiliza- 
tion; and if you have ever wondered 
“why the bumblebee” get some Bottle 
Gentians. The bumblebee seems to know 
there is something sweet in the bottom 
of the “bottle,” and it is certainly amus- 
ing to watch him force the closed lobes 
apart, then suddenly disappear into the 
flower (the flower closing tightly around 
him). In a few seconds he backs out, 
and, of course, carries on his body a 
quantity of pollen which will be deposited 
in the next flower he visits. 


These flowers are beautiful as cut 


as a Foundation Planting 


flowers, and are very attractive in ivory 
or gold-colored baskets. They will last 
very well from a week to ten days. 


The time to enjoy these lovely blue 
flowers most is just at the close of day— 
dusk—when the shadows are their longest, 
and the sun is just about to sink from 
sight. At that time the flowers seem to 
have a deeper shade of blue and the 
leaves a darker green, while a few belated 
bumblebees are buzzing over them, hunt- 
ing for a bit of nectar before night 
comes,—to watch all this will help you 
to get away from yourself and enjoy one 
of nature’s most beautiful flowers. 


Ruey F. Mays, (Mich.) 


When You Grow Wildflowers 


(Continued from page 334) 


woods, however, it is seldom in the right 
condition for mixing with the soil, but 
requires screening. From it will be 
sereened out small stones, sticks, roots, 
and undecayed leaves. This coarse material 
is usually ideal for filling in the bottom 
of the beds that are being prepared, in 
order to provide drainage. Then over 
this, soil mixed with the proper ingredi- 
ents, is placed to a depth of several 
inches, leaving about four inches between 
the top of the soil and the top of the 
board sides of the beds. The reason for 
having the board sides higher than the 
surface of the soil, is that we can still 
further emulate Nature herself, and in 
Autumn fill the beds to the top of the 
boards with fallen leaves, thus affording 
perfect winter protection, In Spring, 
when the dead leaves are removed, they 
should not be destroyed, but piled up 
to form a compost heap. 


This method which I have described, 
of making a place for growing Wild- 
flowers, is the one which I have found 
the best suited to producing high-quality 
native plants in large quantities. But I 


would not wish to give the impression 
that so much work is necessary for one 
Many Wild- 
successfully con- 


with limited space or time. 
flower Gardens are 
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structed in tiny areas in the heart of our 
cities. The north side of a garage may 
prove an ideal location. Some city 
dwellers have a little Wild Garden in 
window boxes or even on the roof. In 
Winter they have them indoors. The 
folks who live on the farms or in vil- 
lages are usually more fortunate in hav- 
ing “choosier” places. Many Wild 
Gardens are located under an old apple 
tree and thrive beautifully. 


But wherever you grow the Wild- 
flowers, and before attempting them, 
study the natural conditions under which 
they grow and copy those conditions to 
the fullest extent possible. The Wild 
Marshmarigold won’t be happy in a rock 
garden any more than the Wild Colum- 
bine will like the bogs. 


And do not expect unqualified and 
instant success with your wild plants. 
Remember that you haven’t centuries of 
the experiences of others to guide you, 
and that your failures may outnumber 
your successes. But when you fail, try 
to discover the reason for the failure; 
and when you do, tell others. If you do 
this, then you have a right to feel that 
you have contributed something of value 
to the horticultural world. 


Book Reviews 


USEFUL WILD PLANTS OF THB 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. Illustrated 
with photographs by the author and 
drawings by Lucy Hamilton Aring. 275 
pp. Robert M. McBride and Company, 
New York. Price $3.00. 


This is a most readable as well as 
instructive book on the practical value of 
many native plants. Scientifically accur- 
ate, it is written in popular style, and one 
does not have to be a botanist to read it 
intelligibly. The grouping into chapter 
heads is the*best record of its scope: Edi- 
ble Tubers, Bulbs, or Roots; Wild Seeds 
of Food Value; The Acorn and Other Wild 
Nuts; Wild Fruits; Edible Stems and 
Leaves; Beverage Plants; Medicinal Wild- 
ings; Miscellaneous Uses; Vegetable Sub- 
stitutes for Soap; Poisonous Plants. It 
carries us back to pioneer days, and those 
of the Indian, in the uses of many com- 
mon plants; some of which, in these de- 
pression days, may be put to value now. 
While stressing plants of western origin, 
many peculiar to the East are given promi- 
nence. 


TIME TO LIVE. ADVENTURES IN THB 
USE OF LEISURE. By Gove Hambidge. 
144 pp. Whittlesey House, McGrar- 
Hill Book Company, New York. Price 
$1.50. 

The depression has one boon for us too 
little appreciated—that suggested by the 
above title. The author had the courage to 
step from the editor’s desk to that of free- 
lance writer. Here in a series of familiar 
talks he gives suggestions helpful to any 
who may be left with a lot of spare time 
that they do not know how to use. Nu- 
merous ways are pointed out and we close 
the book feeling that there are other recom- 
penses than money; that he who develops 
individuality, whether through gardening, 
handicraft, literature, or art, and friend- 
ships from the most casual to the richest 
comradeship, who makes the most of him- 
self, physically, mentally, morally, and of 
the heart has found the true solution of 
living. 
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AUBRIETIA, OR PURPLE ROCK-CRESS 


Why is it that we so seldom see Aubri- 
etia growing in our gardens? Save for a 
few isolated specimens in a rock garden 
here and there, it is a most-neglected 
flower,—and yet it is one of the most 
beautiful. 

Commencing to bloom in mid-April, each 
little plant is covered with a dense mass 
of dainty flowers ranging in color from 
the palest lavender to the deepest mauve. 
A perennial, and as easily grown from seed 
as Arabis and Yellow Alyssum, it makes 
with these a most delightful color com- 
bination. Used as an edging plant to a 
bed of Reverend Ewbank and Dream 
Tulips it is lovely, the color of the Tulips 
seemingly reflected in the little flowers at 
their feet. 

Sow the seed in late April or May, 
preferably in a flat; transplant into rich 
soil (a mixture of leaf mold and good 
garden soil) when the plants are one-inch 
high; keep shaded from the hot afternoon 
sun until the plants have a firm hold; and 
transplant to a permanent position in 
September. 

When the flowering season is over, cut 
off the seed pods (do not shear the plants, 
as this treatment is too strenuous for our 
hot Summers); mulch with well-decayed 
manure, around and sifted between the 
leaves of the plants. Soak well, if the 
weather is very dry, and leave them to 
prepare themselves for the next Spring. 
Aubrietia does not require any winter 
protection. 

Eva Et.ison, (N. Y.) 


OLEANDER FACTS 


In the April number the Editor inquires 
about the Oleander. I suspect the tub 
plant and the one which poisoned the cow 
were identical. I have a tub plant which 
is from a parent plant that caused the 
death of a horse. My plant seems identi- 
cal with those I have seen growing along 
the Gulf drives, around Mobile and Gulf- 
port, except that these Southern Oleanders 
are small trees, while mine is a shrub 
only about five feet tall. They belong to 
the digitalis group and contain oleandrin, 
a heart poison. I have heard stories of 
the leaves’ poisoning children. Poultry 
does not bother it, or, at least, my hens 
do not. : 

Not everyone knows the Oleander can be 
started from a slip by breaking off one of 
the little shoots at a joint and putting it 
in rich, moist soil. The rate of growth is 
about a foot a year and the slip may bloom 
the second year. The blossoms are white or 
deep pink,—or, rarely, cream—and have a 
heavy almond odor. Insects quite generally 
avoid the Oleander. The Laredo plant in 
the picture appears to be the same kind. 


M. L. Vernon, (Kans.) 


NELUMBIUM SHIROMAN (LOTUS) 


Nelumbium Shiroman, of which I am 
sending you a photograph herewith, is not 
one of the commonest of the Lotuses, but 
it is listed in Dreer’s Catalog, also by Wil- 
liam Tricker; and perhaps by other adver- 
tisers. It creates somewhat of a sensa- 
tion wherever shown, as it has the appear- 
ance of a white Peony with yellow sta- 
mens, and a green center. Some of the 
blooms approach a foot in diameter, and 
stand up on 3 to 4 ft. stems above the 
handsome foliage. 


The cultivation of this Lotus is not dif- 
ficult. It is only necessary to remember 
that it requires a very rich soil, shallow 
water, and all the sun possible. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT, ( Va.) 











Nelumbium,—Shiroman (Double 
White Lotus) 


ACCIDENTAL SEEDING OF SULTANI 
Seed fell from my Sultani, which were 
up on shelves, into boxes and pots below, 
and they germinated and produced fine 
plants. 
Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 
Nore :—Other readers have 
reported fine results in germinating difficult 
seeds in flower pots in the house. Perhaps 


still others can give still further information 
along this line. 


EDITOR’S 


POINSETTIA FROM CUTTINGS 


Poinsettias are easily-grown from cut- 
tings. From one plant given me Christmas 
1931, I grew 15 for Christmas 1933, in my 
little hothouse. They were in bloom at 
least four months. 

After blooming, set pots out in shade, 
water sparingly, let stalk get woody or 
tough, then cut stem or stems close to 
earth, just leaving a little. Repot this 
root, at once, and it will begin in a few 
days to put on new leaves and stem. Put 
taken-off stems (cut off), in cans (tall 
coffee cans, I used) filled with sand, 
dampen and keep damp, but not wet. If 
stems are tall, they can be cut into two or 
three pieces. 


Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 


STARTING PERENNIALS 


In the Southwest corner of my garden is 
a spot that gets a little of the morning sun 
and some in the afternoon, and in this 
place I start any perennials I care for. 

In the latter part of June or the Ist 
of July, I plant the seeds in rows about 
six inches apart. I watch the soil so that 
it never becomes too dry, and yet I do not 


keep it too moist, and nearly every seed 
sprouts. 

The plants are carefully weeded, and 
with a little hand cultivator the soil is 
kept loosened up. Commercial fertilizer is 
worked into the soil when the plants are 
about an inch high. 

By Fall I have some lovely little plants. 
I give them a light covering of hay or 
other loose material in the Winter. Not 
much thawing can take place in early 
Spring, so the plants are not heaved out of 
the soil. 

I transplant them in early Spring, and 
I have all of them blooming the first 
Summer. 

This seems a better way to me than 
starting them in early Spring, for they 
have a good root system developed and can 
stand the Summer heat. I seldom lose a 
plant. Many of my friends complain of 
not being able to start perennials. 


Mrs. H. V. HeEriper, ( Mo.) 


GOLDEN STAR (CHRYSOGONUM 
VIRGINIANUM) 


On page 250 of your June issue, Mr. 
C. W. Wood says that there is no common 
name for Chrysogonum virginianum, and 
this is true as far as the current manuals 
of botany are concerned. However, in 
many places it is commonly known as 
Golden Star, and this name is given for it 
in “Standardized Plant Names” and in the 
flora of the District of Columbia and vicin- 
ity. 

, P. L. Rroxer, (D. C.) 


SUGGESTIONS ON WISTARIA 


Various suggestions are given regarding 
the blooming of Wistaria. Apparently they 
differ so much in performance that one is 
safe in making any kind of a statement, 
and it will apply to SOME plant, SOME- 
WHERE. A request to the Pennsylvania 
State College this past Summer, brought 
the following reply which may be of 
interest to some of your readers: 

“It is said that the Wistaria vine some 
times takes fifteen years to come into bloom- 
ing. It is a temperamental plant and even 

th the most approved treatment does not 
always bloom when it is expected to. A 
scion from a blooming plant of most species 
will bloom earlier than a seedling or a scion 
from a plant that is not blooming; but in 
the case of the Wistaria, this may be another 
exception. The nurseryman takes a chance 
when he guarantees the Wistaria to bloom. 
The odds, however, are in his favor, because 
he does not tell you WHEN they will bloom. 
I believe the authorities are pretty well 
agreed that proper pruning is about the most 
satisfactory means yet discovered, of inducing 
the plant to bloom. Keep all weak and 
slender shoots cut Out; do not let the plant 
branch until it is four or five feet high; cut 
back each year’s growth to stubs and, 


possibly, do some root pruning.” 
H. W. Buanpine, (N. Y.) 


INCREASING TAMARIX 


Tamarix can be cut back during the 
Spring or early Summer to keep it from 
becoming scraggly in appearance. Cut- 
tings made in this way can be put into a 
bog tub with three or four inches of water, 
and the cuttings root readily just at the 
surface of the water. The blue-green 
variety, if cut off at the ground, makes a 
fine, dense, and lovely hedge. 

Phlox sublata also roots readily in 
sand; as does the English Ivy. In fact 
there are not many things but what can be 
rooted readily, including the little Daphne. 


Harriet DANIELSON, (Iowa) 
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TO DESTROY BLACKBEETLES 

This clipping from Horticulture for 
Blackbeetles: 

“They swarmed over the Asters and ‘over 
the Goldenrods. The next year I used ‘Dutox,’ 
sifting it over them plentifully at the begin- 
ning of the beetle season. The beetles disap- 
peared as by magic, I routed them from the 
Asters and the Goldenrods. A large flowering 
shrub, Colutea occidentalis, was swarming with 
them one day, but only one application eradi- 
eated them.” 

Dutox is also said to be good for bean- 
beetles. 

Dreer’s have Dutox in the list of their 
insecticides in their catalog. I had given up 
trying to have Asters, but I am trying it 
again this Summer, and will use the 
tobacco water for the roots and Dutox for 
the plants. I had many hardy Asters I 
was afraid I must destroy on account of 
the beetles, but I am in hopes Dutox will 
destroy the beetles. 

Mrs. JoHN C. Lyncu, (W. Va.) 


HELXINE FOR MASS EFFECT 

I wonder if any of the readers ever used 
1 cake-stand or an old-fashioned preserve- 
stand for their pan or pot of Baby Tears, 
or Helxine. If not, they should try out 
the effect. The moss-like vines will form 
a solid mass of fringe from stand to table 
or object on which placed. Helxine should 
be watered by placing water in stand in 
which pot is resting—not from top, as 
it is subject to damping off. 


Mrs, JAMES HEATON, (Mo.) 


WILD SNAPDRAGON—LINARIA 

In the January number of the FLOWER 
Grower I notice that Benj. Keech (N. Y.) 
ealls the Wild Snapdragon, Linaria dal- 
matica macedonica. 

I bought seed several years ago of the 
Linaria d. m. from a well known seeds- 
man and raised just a few plants from 
them. It’s much taller and also has much 
larger leaves than that wild plant which is 
a pest around here. The true Linaria d. m. 
is not a pest, as it does not spread as much 
from either root or seed as I could wish, 
for it’s a fine perennial, being in bloom 
nearly all Summer, and it does not seem to 
mind the heat or dry seasons. 


Mrs. L. M. Prinxk, (Wis.) 


MALE AND FEMALE PLANTS 


A male plant is one whose flowers have 
stamens but no pistils, and a female plant 
is one with pistils but: no stamens. A 
common example is the pussy willow, 
whose staminate catkins later tassel out 
and shed their yellow pollen; while the 
pistillate catkins stay gray and harden 
into seed pods. Male plants never bear 
seeds, which perhaps accounts for the con- 
fusion. But male plants blossom just as 
early as female, although sometimes their 
flowers differ in appearance. Such plants, 
however, are the exception, as most plants 
have “perfect” flowens,—that is, both 
stamens and pistils are found in every 
flower. 

Wisterias have perfect flowers, so the 
phrase “male plant” is a misnomer when 
applied to them. 

Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) has 
imperfect flowers, but in any case we must 
look elsewhere to find the reason for late 
blooming. 

Since vines are usually planted close to 
buildings, it is probable that they do not 
receive sufficient moisture at critical seas- 
ons in their growth. One naturally hesi- 
tates to put a set sprinkler where it 
splashes against a wall, and we are 
reluctant to “hold the hose,” but that’ is 
probably what is necessary to bring vines 
into early bloom, as something must be 
done to make up for the loss of moisture. 


Honorta PHILBEN, ( Wash.) 
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ROOTING LILIES FROM THE STEM 


An interesting and profitable way of 
increasing your Lily supply is by rooting 
Lilies from the stem. In August, when 
they have finished blooming, plant the bulb 
eight to ten inches deep in finely sifted 
soil, being sure there is a sand pocket 
under the bulb to imsure good drainage. 
Koots will form at one of the nodes under 
the surface of the soil, some inches above 
the bulb. 













Sutted Soil 
round Line. 


Stem foots 


Yoana Rocket 
Cut end of stem 


Finel planting of rooted stem 


Before cold weather, the newly-rooted 
stem can be cut off just below the roots 
and replanted in its permanent bed, not 
forgetting its sand cushion for drainage. 
A new Lily will bloom from the rooted 
stem. 

Lilies that respond well to this treat- 
ment are: L. auratum, L. batemanniae, L. 
browni, L. bolbiferum, L. concolor, L. cor- 
ceum, L. dauricicum, L. elegans, L. han- 
sani, L. henryi, L. japonicum, L. krameri, 
L. leichtlini, L. longiflorum, L. regale, L. 
rubellum, L. sargentiae, L. speciosum, L. 
sulphoreum, L. tenuifolium, L. tigrinum, 
L. umbellatum, and L. Wallacei. 


Lucy H. ReEep, (N. Y.) 











OLEANDER POISON ODOR 


The Poisonous nature of the Oleander is 
no myth. The odor of the poison, hydro- 
eyanic acid, familiarly known as “prussic 
acid’, is very noticeable in the perfume of 
the flower. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


SCARLET RUNNER BEAN EDIBLE 
Besides the beauty of the flower and 
plant as an ornamental, the Searlet Run- 
ner Bean is said to be one of the choicest 
of table beans. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


MAKE YOUR OWN LIBRARY PASTE 

When one needs to do a lot of pasting, 
it comes high to buy tube paste, so I am 
passing on my paste recipe. 

If I read something especially good in 
another magazine I cut it out, paste it on 
a clear sheet of paper and paste the edge 
of these in my FLOWER GRoweR (for of 
course I never cut these and keep them 
always), so by this means I can keep many 
good things. Here is my recipe that I 
have found very reliable. It costs about 
one-tenth the price of bought pastes. 

Sieve well half-teacup very white flour 
several times, then mix it with half-tea- 
cup gloss starch and add water to make 
thin paste, after which add this in small 
quantities at a time to a pint of rapidly 
boiling water, stirring well until it is 
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cooked for five or ten minutes, when you 
may remove from fire to be cooled. 

When half cooled, beat into this paste a 
teaspoonful of salicylic acid to keep paste 
from souring, and eight or ten drops 
cinnamon oil, to smell sweet. Fill small 
jars with it and seal pint jar with balance 
until needed. This is excellent for chil- 
drens’ use in school. The scrapbooks I 
make with this paste are as smooth as 
though they were printed. Warm smooth- 
ing irons should always be used to dry 
pasted work, with paper on both sides to 
absorb moisture. Scrapbooks can be made 
things worthy to be handed down instead 
ot eyesores, and they are often of great 
value in after years. 

Mary Marston, (Tex.) 


REMINISCENCE OF CHILDHOOD 
When I remember my first garden activi- 
ties, “it is to smile.” At that time we 
lived in a timbered state where the first 
fences were the zigzag rail type, so that 
in the fence corners there was space avail- 
able. My brother, five years older than I, 
secured a hoe and set the corner in the 
ground. Then taking the end of the handle 
he pulled it, while I stopped over and 
pressed the hoe into the earth. Thus we 
plowed the ground; and it was planted to 
popcorn. At that time I was six years 
old and by brother eleven, and as I was 
the youngest of the family, he was always 
kind and did many things to please me. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


Answers to *“‘A Flower Contest” 
. Forget-me-not. 
. Tulips. (two lips) 


tw — 


3. Daisies. 

4. Hollyhocks. 
5. Four-o-clocks. 
6. Sunflower. 

7. Pink. 

8. Candytuft. 


9. Aster. (China) 
10. Morning Glory. 
11. Goldenglow. 
12. Pansy. 

13. Rose. 

14. Water-lily or 

15. Fuchsia. 
Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Pond Lily. 


Answers to “Tune in on Nature” 


1. No. Some species have viviparous 
females able to give birth to living 
young. 

2. The Queen Bumblebee, alone, sur- 
vives the Winter and starts a new 
swarm unit. 

3. Mushrooms grow from tiny spores 
dropped by the parent fungi. 

4. The Rattlesnakes are immune to 
their own venom. 

5. The Giant Tortoises live from 140 
to 150 years. No other animal can 
equal this, unless, perhaps the Alli- 
gators. 

6. Wild animals in their native haunts 
are usually very silent. Noisy 
creatures are the first to be killed 
off by enemies. 

7. The Alligator roars or bellows and 
the Elephant Tortoise grunts. 

8. The Arctic Tern. He makes a 

22,000 


yearly migratory trip of 
miles. 

9. The young Pigeons must be trained 
by carrying them a greater distance 
from home each day. 

10. Wolves and crocodiles. 
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Flower and Evergreen Border for 
Outdoor Living Room 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I am interested in planning a large flower 
garden, consisting of borders around the edges 
of an informal outdoor living room, but being 
an amateur gardener, I know very little, about 
the heights of various flowers and thé time 
they are to bloom. It is my idea to so plant 
the flowers that the taller ones will be toward 
the back, and the blooms will follow each 
other in succession. Do you have any charts 
of this nature? If not, can you tell me where 
I can obtain them? I am also interested ina 
planning an evergreen arrangement. Any in- 
oer ll you can give me will be apprec iated. 

MRS. NELLE HOLMES, (D. C.) 


Answer: Allow two to four feet between 
shrubs and evergreens used in background 
planting, and arrange in groups, two or 
three of a kind. 

Shrubs to be planted with evergreens and 
used as a background for Perennials: 
Althea, Cydonia, Deutzia Lemoinei, Deutzia 
Pride ‘of Rochester, Forsythia, Hydrangea 
Paniculata Grandiflora, Philadelphus Mock 


Orange, Rosa Rugosa, Sambucus Nigra, 
Spiraea Vanhouttei, Syringa Vulgaris, 


Weigela Eva Rathke. 

Shrubs for planting along 
shade of trees: Leucothoe 
Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, 
Aquifolium, Kalmia Latifolia. 

Low growing evergreens: Thuja globosa, 
Thuja Hovey, Retinospora Pisifera Anrea, 
Pfitzeriana. 

Tall growing evergreens: Arbor Vitae 
American, Arbor Vitae Pyramidalis, Hem- 
lock, Retinospora Plumosa. 

Key to Garden Plan: A—Hardy Asters, 
B—Coreopsis, C—Columbine, D—Delphin- 


roadside in 
Cateshbaei, 
Mahonia 


iums, E—Foxglove, F—Hollyhocks, G— 
Lupines, H—Phlox, I—Oriental Poppies, 





Shasta Daisy, K—Veronica Subsessilus, 





L—Liatris 


Bush 


py ea M—Butterfly 
(Buddleia), N—L ilies (candidum), 
O. W. HorrMan 


Fall-Planting for Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have three rose bushes which I would like 
to transplant this Fall. Can this be done, 
and in what manner? 

a Do. Fy £3.23 


Answer: There are many 
planting Roses in Autumn. They should be 
dormant; that is, growth should have 
stopped for the season. If properly planted 
they become firmly fixed in their position, 
and usually small, fibrous roots will be 
formed before Spring. Growth will start off 
in the Spring much better than when plants 
have been in the ground only a short time. 
If planted too early in Fall, soft, new 
growth may be started by a period of 
warm, moist weather. Late October and 
November, before the ground freezes, will 
be desirable. Plant as at any other season, 
in well-drained, fertile soil. When the 
ground is well frozen, throw a mulch over 
the surface to prevent heaving, giving 
further protection in the case of tender 
Teas, which may be mounded up for six 
inches with sod, or given a shelter of dry 
leaves or branches. 

—RUvRAL 


advantages in 


NEw- YORKER 


Care of Hyacinth Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Please advise how to care for Hyacinth 
bulbs after they have started to ee... ~ 
_ Answer: Your Hyacinths should have 
been brought to the light before January. 
Leave them in the cellar from six weeks to 





partment 












two months and then bring them to a cool 
room till they are about ready to open. If 
the bloom does not come up well, invert a 
flower pot over them for a few days. Never 
let them get dust dry and they want plenty 


of water when blooming. After blooming 
set away in a cool place such as the cellar 
window. In the Fall, plant out in the 


garden. In a year or so they will bloom 
well for you. 


—(Pennsylvania Farmer) 


Plants for Windy Position 


To THE EDITOR :— 

What would you advise for a very 
and sunny spot 
or window 


windy 
plants to he grown in pots 
boxes ? 


Mrs. C., 


Answer: Any of the stouter stemmed 
summer plants could be used, though con- 
tinual wind is bound to affect even these. 
Geraniums, fibrous begonias, coleus, lobelia 
and alyssum should all be satisfactory. If 
a box is used, two or three plants of 
dracaena would help to steady the other 
plants, and in this case petunias could be 
used. There are many worse things than 
dwarf nasturtiums for the purpose. The 
object to be kept in mind is to use plants 
as dwarf as possible, any taller kinds to 
be those with naturally stiff stems. 


(HAMILTON, Ont.) 


—Canadian Horticulturist 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


CEMETERIES—COTONEASTER FOR 
CEMETERIES 


NEGLECTED 


[ am delighted to see you champion thi 
neglected grave-yard. The bane of ceme- 
teries is careless planting of growing 
things which are left to themselves and 
thus become weeds; sometimes of the worst 
kind. Myrtle and Day Lilies have taken 
possession of the one that I know best. 

It is said that Cotoneaster horizontalis 
is a lovely low-growing shrub and I would 
like to know whether it would be hardy 
enough to endure the conditions of the 
average cemetery in.the North. 

Would also like to have some one write 
an article on the Cotoneaster in general 
as few people seem to know about it. 

Can I grow the Cotoneaster even 
though I haven’t a “stonewall to drape 
it over”? 

A. M. 


JACKSON, ( Penna.) 


PROPAGATING CONFEDERATE JASMINE 
Would you kindly give me some informa- 


tion concerning Confederate Jasmine. It 


is now (June 14) in full bloom, very 
fragrant, pure white. In the Summer and 
Fall it makes a lovely growth, but in 


Winter it looks bad and drops its leaves. 
What time of year could cuttings be grown 
from it? It is about fourteen years old, 
hard wood, and twines instead of growing 
tree-like. 


ELLA MARSHALL, ( Md.) 
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BARGAINS 
for 


AUGUST ONLY! 


$4. COLLECTION 


Select 10 

Andante Melchior 
Beau Sabreur Moon Magic 
Grace Sturtevant Purissima 
Cameliard San Francisco 
Henri Riviere Wm. Mohr 
Indian Chief Coronation 
Klamath Pluie d'Or 


Sir Michael 


$5 COLLECTION 


Select 5 
Blue Velvet Phebus 
Clara Noyes Rameses 
Dauntless Senlac 
Frivolite Venus de Milo 


Mrs. Valerie West Desert Gold 


$10 COLLECTION 


Five Novelties 


Depute Nomblot 


Pres. Pilkington 
Largo 


Rubeo 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover 


Ask for the finest iris catalog ever issued. 
It contains a fine lot of Hemerocallis, 
Lilies, etc., as well as all kinds of irises. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


SILVERTON, OREGON 
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IDENTITY OF BIRD 


I am wondering if we have a new species 
of bird on our farm. I have not been able to 
find a description to fit my birds in any 
Nature book that I have, nor does anyone 
with whom I have talked seem to be able 
to classify them. For several Winters I 
have noticed a small black bird, which 
comes in flocks and roosts in the cupolas 
of our big stock barn. 

While closely resembling the common 
Black-birds that we are all familiar with, 
in some respects they are quite different. 
In the first place they are much smaller 
than our Black-birds, most of them being 
only about five inches from wing tip to 
wing tip. When flying they show a decided 
golden colour underneath their wings, and 
there is a slight grayish-brown tinge to 
their breasts. These little birds have the 
same kind of bill, and the same kind of 
chattering voice that the native Black-birds 
have, but there the resemblance ceases. 
Their habits are different, for after weeks 
of close observance, I have never seen one 
of them on the ground or near water. They 
spend their time in the day in the tops of 
the tallest trees, returning in great flocks 
at night to roost in the cupolas of the 
barn. And they seem to be winter resi- 
dents, for as spring approaches, they 
gradually diminish in numbers until, with 
the advent of real warm weather, they dis- 
appear entirely, to come back to us the 
next Fall. I have been unable to see them 
eating at all, unless they feed when in the 
tree-tops in the day. The conspicuous 
yellow eye of the common Black-bird is 
missing too. There is nothing particularly 
noticeable about the eye of these birds. 
They are much shier, too, for the slightest 
sound will send the whole flock off on the 
wing, high in the air. Their flight is 
always high in the air, making it harder to 
observe them closely. They seem to dwell 
in peace and happiness with the Pigeons, 
Sparrows, and other bird inhabitants of 
our barn. So for this, and other reasons, 
I think I shall name my little black birds, 
Swallow Black-birds, until someone informs 
me to what family they really belong. 

Epna M. Brack, (Kans.) 


RED INSECT ON GOLDEN GLOW 


I have a row of Golden Glow, some 7 
feet long, beside an open fence. They grow 
well over 5 feet high and are healthy and 
thrifty. Just as soon, however, as they 
break into bloom, the stems become covered 
with a small bright-red insect. While 
plucking the flowers, if one bruises the 
insects, they stain the hands a bright red, 
which readily washes off. The insect pests 
spoil these lovely flowers for bouquets, for 
many folks are fearful of even harmless 
insects. Shall be grateful if someone can 
suggest a remedy. 


F. M. CHRISTIANSON, (Ont.) 


WHAT IS POGO-CYCLUS IRIS? 


Will some reader give me a description 
of the Pogo-cyclus Iris, and tell me in what 
respect it differs from German Iris? A 
rather complete discussion and description 
will be appreciated. 

Mrs. R. H. Sypnor, (Ky.) 


INSECTS ON SNOWBALL BUSH 


Insects develop very quickly on my 
Snowball Bush (Viburnum ssterilis), and 
I have found it impossible to keep the 
shrub free from these insects which deform 
the bush as well as the leaves and flowers. 
Would like to know what spray to use, 
as I am very fond of the shrub. It is very 
beautiful when covered with its white 
flowers, and I dislike to have it removed 
from my garden, admitting that I cannot 
succeed in growing it. 

Evsiz A. Newron, (N. Y.) 
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VASTLY DIFFERENT PLANTS UNDEB THE SAME 
SPECIES OR FAMILY NAME 

Can any reader explain why such vastly- 

different plants as the annual Euphorbias 

(heterophylla and marginata variegata) 


and. the perennial form Euphorbia 
cyparissias are classed under the same 
name? There is also the greenhouse 


variety, Euphorbia splendens, or Crown of 
Thorns. Yet how completely different are 
these different Euphorbias. Where is the 
similarity for such a classification? With 
the exception of Euphorbia Splendens they 
are also known as “Spurge”; which brings 
up another question,—why the completely 
different plant with an entirely different 
name, “Pachysandra terminalis,” is also 
called “Spurge.” 

Usually in botanical classifications there 
are family characteristics among the vari- 
ous subjects under one classification or 
genus. This is a question I have been 
unable to clear up by consulting various 
catalogs and garden books. 

E. M. Howey, ( Wash.) 


FENCE TO RBEPEL CATS 


What kind of a fence can I put around 
my garden that will keep out cats? We 
wish to keep the birds safe from cats. 
Birds are a wonderful help in the garden, 
and our song birds need all the protection 
we can give them. 

LEE’s DAHLIA GARDENS, ( Wash.) 


PROPAGATING PINES AND SPRUCES 


Can the cone-bearing Trees like Pine and 
Spruce be propagated from cuttings? I 
am told that this is the way it is done by 
the nurserymen; and if it can be done, I 
would like to have someone tell me the 
details. Paut T. Wise, (Md.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 

When visiting in a distant part of the 
state I observed a plant growing in the 
window of a friend. It had been a gift to 
her and she could not tell me the name 
either common or botanical. I have 
searched for its identity but so far have 
been unsuccessful. Perhaps some reader 
can help me. 

The plant had much the same appear- 
ance as the common garden Iris; that is, 
springing from either a bulb or rhizome 
and forming a fan like cluster of leaves. 
The leaves were of the characteristic Iris 
appearance as to shape and color. Her 
plant was perhaps 12 to 15 inches tall, 
and I suppose mature. At the time I 
could see the buds for the blossoms were 
creeping up through the leaves, following 
the midrib. She said they would finally 
emerge from the tip of the leaves and 
hang like beautiful white stars. | 

Marre Knox WENDT, (Va.) 


DIVIDING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


We have one Oriental Poppy plant,—a 
large orange-red. The first year it only 
had one bloom, the second year three 
blooms, and this year fifteen beautiful 
blossoms,—three or four open at a time. 

I am anxious to know the correct pro- 
cedure for dividing this plant in order to 
secure more plants,—what size of divisions, 
and best time for dividing and resetting. 

F. B. Lower, (lIowa.) 


FREESIAS DO NOT DO WELL 
Will some reader give me the best 
method of growing Freesias,—kind of soil 





most suited, and best fertilizer? 

Freesia bulbs which I planted in my 
greenhouse did not do well, though Sweet- 
peas adjoining them grew and bloomed 
most profusely. 

C. B. HoLurnsHen, (N. J.) 
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ANSWERS 


PROPAGATING MOCCASIN PLANT 
Answering B. A. Hubbert, (Ont.) : 


The Moccasin Plant is propagated both 
by seed and by tubers. I have noticed the 
new tubers which make next year’s plants, 
formed on the rootstalk when the plant is 
in bloom. 

When the flower is picked along with 
its foliage, this takes away an essential 
means the plant uses in nourishing and 
developing the new tubers; consequently 
killing the plant. This is one of the reasons 
our wild Lady’s Slippers, or Moccasin 
Flower, and Trilliums are becoming rare. 

For best results they should be trans- 
planted in the Fall after the leaves have 
done their duty in storing up food in roots 
for next year’s growth. They should be 
carefully lifted and planted in acid humus 
and partial shade. For centuries the 
Moccasin Plant is used to feeding on acid 
humus from the protecting trees which sur- 
round their hiding places. Give them simi- 
lar conditions to keep them happy. 





The drawing from nature shows the root 


system of the Pink Moccasin Flower, 
(Cypripedium acaule). Notice the tubers 
which make next year’s plants, and ac- 
counts for finding them growing in clusters. 

While I never heard of anybody raising 
Moccasin Plants from eeed, new plants 
surely develop from the seed in their native 
haunts, even though the percentage may 
be small. I believe that under the proper 
conditions they could be raised from seed 
as well as other plants are raised from 
dust-like seed. I have a couple of friends 
who have much success, as well as enjoy- 
ment, in raising Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
Cinerarias from the tiny seed. But, it takes 
patience to prick out the minute plants 
with a toothpick and transplant them into 
Joaf-mold soil. 

Perhaps you could raise Moccasin plants 
from seed if seed was planted on woods 
humus and sand, in a clay pot; then set 
this pot into a larger-size pot, filling the 
space between with sphagnum moss, to 
hold an even, constant moisture. An in- 
verted glass tumbler, or other glass re- 
ceptacle should cover soil containing the 
seeds 

RENA BAvEr, ( Wis.) 


IDENTITY OF PERENNIALS 
Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.) : 


The name of a blue-flowered perennial 
growing in garden, according to description, 
is Tradescantia; also known as Spiderwort 
and Inkflower; and it is probably called by 
other names. But Tradescantia is the cor- 
rect name. J. B. M., (Mich.) 
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IRIS FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. A. L. Bagley, (Ill.): 


Plant the seed in the Fall, or better still 
as soon as ripe, much as you would plant 
peas. They will come up the next Spring, 
though some may remain dormant until the 
following Spring. Most of them are said to 
bloom when two years old, but some of the a 
smaller ones will not. 

In the Fall of 1930 I planted two pods of 
seed from my Autumn King ; about 30 came 
up the next Spring. Some grew like weeds, 
while others are still “measly” little things. 
I transplanted them in the Summer. The 
largest plant had nine huge rhyzomes, and 
has large broad foliage. Others have nar- 
row leaves and vary in color somewhat. Am 
expecting them to bloom next Spring. Iris 
does not come true from seed, so one can 
expect most any color, or combination. 
That is what makes it interesting. 

Be sure to save the small, weak plants, 
for with most seedlings these are the choic- 
est ones. Though slower to mature, they 
are well worth the extra care. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


TULIPS e 


LILIES 
HYACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue 
on Application 


TRANSPLANTING HOLLY 
Answering Sara McCoy, (Penna.) : 


Hollies may be transplanted any time in 
early Spring. Dig a large ball of earth 
enclosing the roots. The trees must be com- 
pletely defoliated before moving; as is the 
case with our Magnolia Grandiflora, every 
leaf must be cut off. If one wishes to be 
sure of getting berry-bearing trees, the 
quickest way is to order grafted stock from 
the nurseries, as it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the sex of the saplings until they have 
attained considerable size. 

Mrs. E. W. FLinn, ( Miss.) 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEUBSEN, 
Sassenheim 


bd Holland bd 








GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Until Aug. 31, 1934 we are 
offering the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle at the special rate of 13 
months for $2.00 or 6 months 
for $1.00. Try it! Get 
acquainted with America’s 
finest garden monthly. You 
will like the practical, useful 
sort of information that you 
will find in it. The August 
issue contains an exclusive 
release of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture’s report on con- 
trol of the Japanese Beetle 
larvae. 


SUCCESS WITH ASTERS IN KANSAS 
Answering T. B. Roberts, (Penna.) : 
Although I do not raise Asters myself, 
I have a sweet little old lady friend who 
has wonderful luck with them. Her method 
is to grow Asters never on the same ground 
twice. She plants seed in the open ground 
late in May, where it is to bloom. She 
sprinkles tobacco dust in the rows with 
the Asters, sprays with nicotine solution, 
and grows them in the shade, or partial 
shade, in good garden soil. 
Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL, ( Kans.) 

EpITor’s NoTs:—Asters are a_ long-season 
plant, and while such may be had in Kansas 
with seed planted late in May, it is not prac- 
ticable to produce Asters much before frost in 
the North, unless plants are started in the 


house. However, early-May planting might 
produce good bloom before frost. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





























OUR 1934 CATALOG 
Lists the Finest, Rarest, and Newest Iris and gives 
practical information of interest to all Irs Lovers. 


Contains beautiful four color illustrations. Price 35c. 
Send for your copy. Free copy with orders only. 


We introduced and own the original stocks of Indian Chief, K. V. 
Ayres, Persia and Red Dominion, Cheerio and the Dykes Medal, 
Coralie, mentioned by Mr. Weed in his fine article in this issue. 
We also introduced Mary Elizabeth, Morning Glory, Blue Banner 
and Andrew Jackson and the famous red Dauntless. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—To get you acquainted with Quality Iris we offer 
the GIANT NENE, said to be the largest Iris in cultivatino, formerly sold for 
$25.00, and will include Shasta, Farandole, Thais, Gabriel, Capt. Courageous, Ruy 
Blas and Nanette for $2.00. Send check, cash, or money order. 


ZAHAROON, illustrated in colors on front cover June 1933 Flower GrowER 
now available at greatly reduced prices. Write us for details. 


QUALITY GARDENS * 





Freeport, [Illinois 
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Gapx _DREER’S 
& 


Fs Royal Exhibition 


oy’ PANSIES 


' 

ie | > / 
Vi Sow the famous Dreer’s —\\/ 
E> Ro \ 





a 


yal Exhibition Mixture now \ 

/ —and, next spring, you'll have the pret- 
tiest Pansies that grow. A perfect blend, | 
that produces flowers unequalled in quan- | 
|| tity, size and color range. Pkt. 50c; Special 
| 


pkt. (2000 seeds) $1.50; oz. $2.00— postpaid. 
Send now for free copy of Dreer’s Mid- 
summer List offering the choicest Perennial 
Flower Seeds for sowing now, as well as | 
Potted Plants forsummer porch decoration _ || 
and for the house during winter months. || 


HENRY A. DREER 


70 Dreer Building 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 










Rarest Flowering Bulbs 


Charming hardy kinds that will make your 
garden unusual but delightful. Butterfly 
Tulip, Crimson Satin Flower, Foxtail Lily, 
Pink Trillium, Blue Star Flower, Camassia 
and others as different. Write Dept. FZ | 
for interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 














THE WORLD’S FINEST IRISES 


At lowest prices ever offered 


Write for my 
any other. 

Rhizomes of good size. 
teed, 


list and compare prices with 
Satisfaction guaran- 


VIRGIL V. JOHNSON 
Box 10, Highbridge Station, New York City 








® WHEELER CROFT ® 


Hand pollinated Delphinium Seed from spikes 2% 
— 4 ft. long of flowers; individual flowers 244 — 3% 
inches—doubles—a few exceptional § singles; fine 
centers; wonderful laterals 1 ft. — 3% ft. long. 
Strong, sturdy stocks. Crossed to produce longer 
— larger flowers, finer laterals. $1.00 per 100 
seeds. 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 











Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, includ- 
ing an up-to-date collection of Delphini- 
ums and Lupines and a large selection 
of Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free 
on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - - - ENGLAND 
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LAVENDER PLANTS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. A. H. Ketchum, (Iowa), 
April 1933: 

There are several varieties of Lavender, 
but the True Lavender (Lavandula vera) 
is the hardiest. 

Treat the seeds with Semesan, as seeds 
so treated are more free from disease, do 
not rot in the ground, and germinate bet- 
ter. Lavender seeds usually take fifteen 
or more days to germinate. They must be 
sown in a cool, moist, shady place very 
early in the Spring to germinate well. Do 
not let the soil dry out, and keep shaded 
until the plants are fair size. 

Lavender plants need more time before 
cold weather sets in to establish them- 
selves, than most perennials. I transplant 
in July and: keep shaded until they are 
growing well. 

Their permanent home should be in a 
sunny, well-drained location, and they 
must be given heavy protection the first 
two years. They are thrifty growers, do 
not seem to be subject to insect enemies or 
disease, and do well in the rock garden. 

The seeds can also be started in the 
house under same conditions,—cool, moist 
soil, and shaded. Barely cover seeds with 
sand, and water through a piece of cloth 
cut to fit the seed container. I did not 
have as good results inside as when the 
seeds were sown outdoors. 


Mrs. Ext Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


HOW TO KEEP WATER LILIES OPEN AT NIGHT 


Having raised and scld a large number 
of Water Lily bulbs, and blossoms, I have 
decided to answer the lady from New Jersey 
through the columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER about how to keep Water Lilies 
open at night. 

Take a piece of paraffine wax and heat it 
with a burning match until drops of the 
wax fall around the base of the stamens 
and petals of the blossoms. The wax drops, 
upon cooling, will harden and keep the 
petals from closing at night. They can 
thus be kept open and looking beautiful for 
a week or more. 

WILLIAM W. Mowrey, ( Penna.) 


IRISES DO NOT BLOOM WELL 
Answering Mrs. Walter Roney, ( Penna.) : 
Irises do not bloom well if allowed to 

stay in one place for more than three or 
four years. Eight years is altogether too 
long to leave them without dividing. You 
should take up the entire group of plants, 
divide into roots of two or three eyes, and 
reset them. Then they will bloom well 
again if weather is favorable. 
Mrs. I. J. WurtuH, (Ky.) 











TWO DELIGHTFUL IRIS COLLECTIONS 


To introduce to FLOWER Grower readers, the finest IRIS in existence we offer two collec- 
tions which will give you a balanced color selection of. reds, blues, whites and yellows. 


COLLECTION “A” $1.50 
Ambassadeur Velvety red 
Apache Light pink red 
Ballerine Very tall pale blue 
Dream Beautiful light pink 
Fairy Fragrant white edged 


Mildred Presb 
Mme. Gaudic 
blue 


Gold Imperial Deepest yellow 


All shipments Prepaid. 


White bicolor 
u Very deep 
Morning Splendor Deep red 
Mother of Pearl Pearly blue 
Snow White Tall pure white 
blue COLLECTION “B” $1.50 


per Aleazar Early blue purple 
L. A, Williamson Early purple Asia Tall lavender and gold 


Chalice Clear pure yellow 
Georgia Fine orchid pink 
Kashmir White Tall white 
Lord Lamborne Fawn crimson 
Magnifica Huge lavender 

Peau Rouge Brilliant red 
Prospero Fine tall blue purple 
Queen Caterina Pale blue 
Susan Bliss Good deép pink 
Vesper Gold Yellow blend 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Send for our Free 32 page descriptive catalogue, offering the best Bearded Iris, rare Iris Species, 


and fine Peonies 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS J. C. NICHOLLS, Jr. 





Camillus, N. Y. 
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FORCING BULBS ‘IN THE HOUSE 

Answering E. M. Collingwood: 

The Sweet Violets will bloom in the 
house in Winter, but they must not be 
taken out of the ground until they have 
suffered a good freeze. The same is true 
of many other perennials. 

In a Lily-of-the-valley clump, the pips 
are of various ages. A pip newly made 
will not bloom for two years, anywhere. 
One formed a year ago will not bloom for 
a year. Only those that have had two 
years of growth after the year they were 
formed will produce flowers. They will 
bloom indoors, but should be allowed to 
freeze before taking in. They can be dug 
and sorted out before freezing time, and 
put back in the ground to await the freeze. 

How long before these will bloom, or 
anything else that will bloom in the house, 
depends on management, temperatures, 
light, and other conditions, just as it does 
out-of-doors. As to Tulips, Daffodils, and 
Poets’ Narcissi, many of them cannot be 
made to bloom at all under indoor forcing. 
Anyone who starts out with any and every 
variety will get a lot of disappointment, 
and maybe disgust, for his trouble. Most 
of the catalogues tell which varieties to 
select for forcing. Some of the Hyacinths, 
too, I think are not adapted to forcing. As 
to Tulips, should even one lone aphis find 
her way to one of them, the grower most 
likely will wish Tulips had been left off 
his list. 

In general, early varieties force more 
easily than late, and the late ones, even 
if they are a success, come too near the 
outdoor blooming time of the early kinds. 
With Tulips, a beginner should limit him- 
self to the Due van Thol and Murillo types, 
both of which come in several colors. In 
the case of Narcissi, the Paperwhite is in 
a class by itself in case of forcing, and in 
quickness of bloom. To have success with 
even the most easily forced of the hardy 
Narcissi, a definite procedure must be 
rigidly followed, and the same procedure 
with the Tulips and the Hyacinths. 

The bulbs should be potted as soon as 
they can be procured in the market, 
watered thoroughly, and kept watered 
religiously, in a dark cool place,—the 
colder the better just so they do not freeze, 
until late December. Then pots can be 
brought as needed, to light and warmth 
tor growth and flowering. While late 
varieties can be used for succession, if they 
are forcing varieties, it is not necessary, 
as early kinds will bloom later if left 
longer where dark and cold. 

After blooming, the bulbs, except the 
Paperwhites, should be kept growing until 
the leaves lose their green color, then 
planted out of doors at any time before 
Winter, for outdoor blooming the following 
Spring. Summer storage for bulbs should 
be similar to living-room conditions. Bulbs 
should not be subjected to sunshine at any 
time, for more than a few moments. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


OLD FLOWER POTS VS. NEW ONES 

Answering A. C. Recker: 

New flowerpots are far more absorbent 
than old. They allow water to evaporate 
much more quickly, and until the pores 
fill up with dirt and moisture, need water- 
ing twice as often as old pots. 

Soaking in water helps ‘somewhat, but 
unless some fungous disease is rampant 
that might spread thru the use of old pots, 
florists prefer the latter over new pots. 

On the other hand, certain species such 
as the azalea, demand air around the roots, 
and so if regular azalea pans, with five 
holes instead of one, are not available, the 
tlorist uses new pots for this species. 

R. M. CARLETON, (III.) 
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LIST OF PERENNIALS 
Answering John Bahrt, Jr., ( Penna.) : 
You probably saw the list of Perennials 
on page 449 of same FLOWER GROWER con- 
taining your question. However, the fol- 
lowing incomplete list may also prove 
interesting: 
BLOOM IN APRIL 
Bluebells (Mertensia Virginica) ; Pulmon- 
aria (Lungwort). The former dies down; 
the latter looks good all Summer. The small 
bulbs, Scilla Siberica, Chionodoxa, Crocus, 
Tulip species. Forsythia (shrub); Lychnis 
Alpina, a good edger. 
BLOOM IN MAY 
Moss Pinks (Phlox Subulata) ; native Phlox 
Divaricata. English Primroses (Primula) in 
yellow, pink, and red, also improved_ larger 
hybirds. Forget-me-nots (Myosotis) ; English 
Daisies (Bellio); Scilla  Nutans; Grape 
Hyacinths; Bluebells (a later variety); Nar- 
cissi; Tulips. Flowering Almond and Lilacs 
(shrubs). ‘Trilliums; Lilies-of-the-Valley; Si- 
berian Bugloss (Anchusa); Mother's Day 
Daisy (Doronicum). The earlier German 
Irises; one or two Peonies, in some sections. 
BLOOM IN JUNE 
German and Siberian Irises, also yellow 
species I. Pseudacorus. Peonies; Yellow Day 


Lilies (Hemerocallis); Marguerites (Anthe- 
mis); Spiderwort (Tradescantia); Oriental 
Poppies; Iceland Poppies; Bleeding Heart 


(Dicentra); Pyrethrum (Painted Daisy) ; 
Thalictrum (Meadowrue). Roses (the Hybrid 
Tea and Polyantha Baby Ramblers continu- 
ing). Pinks, Achillea, Secabiosas, Astilbe 
(Spiraea), Stokesia cyanea, Aquilegia (Colum- 
bine), Madonna Lily; the earlier Delphiniums. 
BLOOM IN JULY 
Delphiniums, including the shorter Bella- 
donna and Butterfly strain. Hollyhocks, a 
biennial that acts like a perennial. Japanese 
Iris, Coreopsis, Valeriana (Garden Heliotrope), 
Butter-and-Eggs (Linaria); Speedwell (Ver- 
onica, many varieties), Golden Glow, Monks- 
hood (Aconitum), Boltonia (tall, Aster-like 
flowers), Regal Lilies, Lychnis Chalcedonica 
(Maltese Cross). There are other varieties of 
Lychnis, all good. 
BLOOM IN AUGUST 


Phlox, many varieties. one of the best 
Perennials; a few varieties bloom earlier. 
Double Sunflowers, Gaillardia, Shasta Daisies, 
and Gypsophila, continuing from_ earlier. 
Tiger Lilies; Buddliea (shrub) for fragrance. 
Pink Anemone Japonica. 

BLOOM IN SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 

Single and double white Anemone Japonica ; 
Chrysanthemums | (Aladdin blooms earlier) ; 
Michaelmas Daisies (Hardy Asters). 

Canterbury-bells (Campanula),  Fox- 
gloves (Digitalis), and Sweet William are 
biennials which are often used with peren- 
nials. Begin about June. A Wild Flower 
border and Rockery combined is_ sug- 
gested. The beautiful Ornamental , Grasses 
are rarely seen. The idea of using the 
slow-growing Evergreens with perennials 
is a good one. Read, observe, and experi- 
ment for yourself. 

BENJAMIN LEECH, (N. Y.) 


DOUBLE NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 
Answering Mrs. D. E. Lord, (N. Y.): 
This is a frequent occurrence and may 

be prevented if, as the buds become fully 
developed, the drying sheath which covers 
the petals is split or cut off at tips, with 
care not to injure the petals; then same 
will open. It seems that excess moisture 
and too early heat cause this sheath to 
“glue” together so that the plant lacks 
force to open it. 
Cuas. E. F. Grersporrr, (D. C.) 


KEEPING WATER CLEAR IN LILY POOL 
Answering Orville E. Steiman, (Mo.) : 
Water in pools may be kept clear by 

maintaining a correct balance between 
vegetable and animal life. Introduce fish 
of the carp variety (vegetable eaters), and 
fresh-water clams. The clams help much 
in reducing the algae and keeping the 
water clear. Fish also keep mosquitoes 
from breeding. 

H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 
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STRANGE PLANT PHENOMENON 

In answer to the inquiry of G. W. 
Mitehell, (Pa.), as to shivering of Be- 
gonia: 

Would say it probably is a worm work- 
ing around the root, as | saw a garden plant 
do the same thing some time ago, and a 
man told me it was a worm working around 
the root. 

EsTHER Bock, (N. Y.) 


PERUVIAN DAFFODILS DO NOT BLOOM 

In answer to Mrs. C. C. Griffith, (Ohio), 
February issue, as to the management of 
Ismene (Peruvian Daffodil), I will give 
my experience: 

I bought a bulb and grew it in a pot, 
setting it out of doors in the Summer, till 
I became disgusted with it. I planted it 
in the ground and in the Fall it was a 
large bulb three inches in diameter. It 
bloomed the following Spring. I now keep 
mine entirely dry in the Winter in a warm 
basement, and plant out in the ground 
when danger of frost is past. I am now 
nearly overwhelmed by the bulbs, they 
multiply so fast, but only the large ones 
bloom. Some make the mistake of keeping 
the bulbs in a cool basement; they should 
be kept warm, in the furnace room. 

Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (lIowa.) 


REMEDY FOR IRIS BORER 

I notice several inquiries for a remedy 
for Iris Borers. Here is one: Powdered 
Arsenate of Lead. In May every year I 
take a pound can of lead and with an old 
tablespoon, dust some over the foliage and 
some of it sticks; then I sprinkle some 
around on the rhizomes or on the dirt over 
them if they are covered, and leave the 
dry dust there for a few days. Then if 
it does not rain, I take the hose and wet 
it down enough to dissolve enough of the 
lead to soak the rhizomes, leave it for a 
few days, and then wet it down again; 
one pound can of lead to 18 large bunches 
of Iris. Repeat in June. They seem to 
like the treatment and even a _ healthy 
bunch seems to do better after a dose of 
lead. 

R. Ropertson, (N. Y.) 
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Just buy New Ever Green — mix 
it with water — and spray. Nothing to 
add: no soap “spreader” required. 
Sure death to most garden insects, 
worms, caterpillars, and ants. Non- 
poisonous to men and pets. Buy it 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed or 
department stores. Write for new 
and valuable spraying chart—Free. 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
Ww Minneapolis 













SPRAY 
A New Flower Holder 


For dish and bowl arrangements 


First made to meet the exacting 
needs of a very successful flower 
exhibitor. Now available to all who 
desire the perfect aid to better 
flower arrangements. Fine for home 
as well as show use. 
Thin partitions, maximum capacity, 
heavy base 334 in. dia., rustless and dark green in 
color, Neatly boxed, it makes a fine gift or prize. 
Mailed, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 50c. 
offer to clubs. 

MILDRED E. APGAR - 
257 West Pine St. Audubon, N. J. 

















Special 








A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


© GROWERS OF ¢ 
FINE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, * ILLINOIS 

























a avery garden lover and grow- 
Sire erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 

eat help to success in Audel’s 

rdeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference:completegarden- 
er’seducator. Beautifully illustrated 
and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
- payable$1 a month. If interested 
nm getting better results from your 


garden,write today for FREE Garden 
Library Folder; Theo. Aude’ Ge 
23d St. New York. Dept V' 











should be grown. 


Hybridizing, etc. 


1933 Year Book 





New England Gladiolus Society 


LAST CHANCE—To Get a Copy of the Fischer Color Chart with | 
a Membership 


Until Sept. 1st I will send you a copy of the Fischer Color chart, a copy of the 
1933 Year Book, 192 pages, a copy of the 1934 Year Book, 160 pages and a 
membership card good for the balance of 1934 all for only one dollar ($1.00). 


The two books contain nearly 400 pages and have most complete information 
from the world’s best growers on how to grow the best gladiolus and what varieties 
Several articles on the thrips with methods of overcoming them. 
Articles from growers in several other countries, illustrations, Exhibition, Storage, 


The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and shades and uses a simple system 
of color names that is easily remembered. 
Boston shows and will be found especially valuable. 


& The Fischer Color Chart & 


Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) for membership and dues which pays 
until December 31, 1934. 


After Sept. 1st Memberships will be received for the balance of 1934 and the full year 
of 1935 for $1.00 and each member will receive a de luxe anniversary 1935 Year Book. 
beautiful library book of about 272 pages, 16 chapters, 60 articles covering all phases of gladiolus 
activity from the earliest history right up to the minute. 
Several colored plates and 40 pages of illustrations. 


You can if you wish send $2.00 now to cover both. 


A membership would make a fine present. 


Address: C. W. BROWN, Secretary, Box 245A, Ashland, Mass. 


This chart is used extensively at the 


1934 Year Book 


Board covers in purple and gold. 
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PFEIFFERS 


Extra Special 
Peony Bargain 


All large 3 to 5 eye divisions 





Nina Secor, extra fine pure white....... $2.00 
Judge Berry, delicate soft pink......... 1.00 
Longfellow, brilliant cherry red......... 1.00 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple blossom pink... 15 
Mary Brand, vivid crimson.............. 75 
Rachel! (Lemoine’s), bright rose pink... 1.00 

$6.50 


These Six Beauties will be mailed Postpaid 
for Only $5.00. 


FREE, a Luetta Pfeiffer (value $1.00), shown 
in natural colors in our new fall catalog, will 
be included on all early orders. 


Catalog mailed on request 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Box 327, Winona, Minn. 




















Write today fer Vicke Bulb Book Free 


JAMES VICK. 416 Vick Bidg.. Rochester, N.Y- 








A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR 
e FALL TRANSPLANTING ° 


We have a special list of fine alpine and hardy 
herbaceous plants, including many new introduc- 
tions, that are recommended for Fall planting. 
Also choice seeds for August sowing. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville - ~ - 7 - Ohio 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 


DELPHS TO BE PROUD OF 
io—huge—mystic. 8 feet stocks—3 inch 
ited now will a season. 


August seed—also 
15 9 of beautiful double white; (former value $2.25) for 
75¢ — 2 sets for $1.25. 

Mixed blooming size plants (Sept. Del.) 62.50 per doz. ; 
= = $7 per 50; $12 per 100. Plants and seeds 


sue OLDER WITH 10 DOUBLE WHITE SEED 20c. 
E. E. Healey, Grower and propagater, Puyallup, Wr. 














KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 
For August and September Planting 

From time to time we have offered these won- 
derful Irises but have never been able to supply 
the demand. We are now listing 22 varieties, 
some for the first time. We want to have you 
know about these beauties, and will send you 
free catalog on request, 

KEMP’S ——- Breeders and Growers 
Box_F.G. Little Silver, N. J. 


GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in August for 
your early spring sales which 
bring the highest prices, but 
to avoid competition you 
must have BETTER and 
BEST blooms, Therefore grow 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
600 seeds, mixed $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request.) 
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COAL AND WOOD ASHES IN THE GARDEN 


The subject of use of coal and wood ashes 
is discussed in the April number. I thought 
it might be interesting to your readers to 
know that I have grown nasturtiums very 
successfully on an unsightly ash heap. 
These seeds should be planted early, and as 
soon as the ash pile can be slightly leveled 
and tthe coarser pieces removed, almost before 
the frost is really out of the ash pile, where 
it lingers longest, they may be sowed. I 
use the climbing sort, planting the seeds 
from six inches to a foot apart, and letting 
the vines trail over the ground at their own 
will. For a year or two they will be re- 
markably free from the insects which 
trouble them so badly, as of course the 
ground is not infested and its nature is 
probably that of an insecticide. 

I have also grown tomatoes successfully 
on the site of a partially-removed ash pile. 
The problem in village and small town is 
quite frequently how to remove the un- 
sightly effect of the former presence of the 
ashes, and for this I recommend the nas- 
turtiums, as they will grow much more 
quickly and effectively than new grass. 

In these instances the ash was that of the 
Pennsylvania hard coal in central Pennsyl- 
vania. In the city of Detroit we spread 
our ashes from our furnace, where we 
burned coke, over our small garden to pre- 
vent the soil from baking, as it did very 
quickly. We decided the ashes were very 
beneficial. 


GRACE SHAVER, ( Mich.) 


GROWING ACACIA FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. H. Kunz, (Ore.) 


Acacia julibrissim, or the Mimosa tree 
of the south, can be raised from seed sown 
immediately after gathering. They can be 
planted out in protected places, particularly 
in cities, where the roots can go under a 
building. Cover the ground well with 
leaves in Autumn for a protection. In cold 
Winters they will be killed to the ground, 
but will make rapid growth from the root 
in the Spring. They always attract atten- 
tion with their feathery, graceful foliage. 
Plant in well-drained soil. The various 
greenhouse varieties can also be grown from 
seed, but must be kept in pots, and in hot- 
houses during Winter. For better germi- 
nation, pour BOILING water over Acacia 
seed, let them stand 24 hours, and then 
plant. 

G. A. Preiss, (So. Ind.) 


WAX PLANT DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering a New Subscriber: 


If this is “Hoya carnosa,” remember it 
needs a rest with plenty of heat. Planted 
in sandy loam, trained on a trellis, and 
put out where it will receive the morning 
sun, it should bloom each Summer. Do not 
keep it too wet during the Winter. Did 
the parent plant bear blooms? Be sure not 
to cut off the bloom stems, as these bear 
the bloom from year to year. I think 
periods of rest in the sun will bring flower 
buds. Watch for scale and mealy bug. 


G. A. PLetss, (So. Ind.) 


IDENTITY OF “TOUCH-ME-NOT” 
Answering Mrs. G. Wahl, (IIl.): 
In Templin-Bradley Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Seed & Nursery Catalog, is listed Mimosa, 
or Sensitive Plant, described as follows: 


“A curious little plant 12-15 inches tall, 
bearing small pinkish-white flowers. Foliage 
fern-like. The leaves when touched close up, 
but if undisturbed for a short time, again 
regain their natural form.’ 


Is this what Mrs. Wahl has reference to? 
Mrs. C. B. ToMLINSoN, (Penna.) 
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HOODACRES 
DELPHINIUM 


Announcing a new development direct 

from Hoodacres Whites, (acclaimed the 

world around) the OPALSPIRE, ravish- 

ing new delicate shade, in opal tones. 
True stock seeds. 


HOODACRES 


TROUTDALE, OREGON 














Write for our new 


IRISE oe listing 
best of Irises. 


Our flowers won $8 on “and 3 seconds 
in 13 entries at the recent National 
show. Our customers receive fine plants 
and extra value. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine - « Kansas 














PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower 
varieties, and gives valuable planting and grow- 
ing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
Berlin - - - Maryland 








Your Name 
our mailing lists will bring you 
pa od sr from Fall te wy Fm 
| | Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 





904 5. Liberty Salem, Oregen 











Garden Digest 


Sample 10 ~~ | Gne year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.56 


Garden ye SI7A } Great f= Lane, 











®IRIS BARGAINS® 


30 Fine > for $1.00 
© Better Iris for $1.00 
10 Choice Iris for $1.00 
All beautiful, all different, all labeled, all postpaid. 
PLANT IN AUGUST—NOT LATER 


J. M. BRANSON 
4141 Terrace S8t., Kansas City, Mo. 


Make Money at 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
M Experience 




















SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Cut Flowers Bulbs 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one ef New England’s 
largest and most popular gladiolus fields. We have 20 
acres in bloom from July 15th to Oct. Ist and are 
located on U. S. Rt. 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., seven miles from Newburyport, Mass. Write fer 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Oriental Poppies 


LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS 


Our plants are grown from cuttings and are 


true to name. 
Each Per Six 


Perry’s White—large white flowers...... $.45 $2.25 
Mrs. Perry—pink, large clear.......... 35 |. 
Olympia—early double salmon......... 35 1.95 
Beauty Livermore—dark crimson....... -35 «61.95 
Orange King—iarge deep omnes See .25 1.25 
Lulu A Neeley—Finest of ,» dark red, 

very profuse and beauti fa peatawraned > $.00 5.25 


One of each variety, properly labeled, six plants in 
all $2.25. All plants postpaid. Order Now. De- 
livery in August while plants are dormant. 
Carnation Crimson King—beautiful dark red blooms 
all summer. Fine for cutting or bedding. Planted 
now will bloom in Sept. and Oct. Hardy. 25c ea., 
$1.25 per 6, $2.00 per 12 postpaid. 
Free bargain list of Peonies, Lilacs, Iris, ete 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 














HORTICULTURE 
“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knews”’ 
Published twice a month. Sm & ent ee ie & 


beautifully printed. 
Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








AT LAST and for the FIRST TIME we offer the 
SENSATION STRAIN of RUST PROOF SNAP- 
DRAGONS—the SUPPLY is LIMITED—packet 

S 50c—orders filled in sequence of 
receipt— NEXT SEASON’S GARDEN BY 
ORDERING NOW—ALSO and for THE FIRST TIME 
the double scented SCARLET 


sweet GLEAM 

urti' gina’ 2o— 

3 dozen 500—ALSO GLORIOUS GLEAM HYBRIDS 
1% doz. : origina- 


35c an 
ap’ ENJOY in pots INDOORS 
and OUTDOORS IN SEASON—DON’T DELAY— 
ORDER NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOI 


PACIFIC SEED CO. Long Beach, California 














® GLADIOLUS ® 


I am the introducer of Picardy and the 
other Palmer varieties. Try to have 
the world’s best. Send for catalog. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 








JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Sectety 


Dues $2.06 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN - 


Mail 
C. LOUIS ALLIN 
HM 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. §§ 








Attend Your Local 
GLADIOLUS EXHIBITION 


And select your giads. for next season. 
Then send for our “digging time” list which 
will contain new low prices for 150 of the 
prize winners. We specialize in Austin 
Originations. 


ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 














HILLCREST Sale of 
High Rating Peonies 


3 to 5 eye divisions 

Collection 1, 50c each, any three for $1.00. 
Georgiana Shayler, Marie Crousse, Mons. Jules 
Elei, Loveliness, Mme. Calot, Sarah Bernhardt, 
pink. Frances Willard, Festiva Maxima, 
Jubilee, Mme. Jules Dessert. white. Felix 
Crousse, Mary Brand, red. Primevere, yellow. 
Collection 2, $1.00 each, any three for $2.00. 
Solange, coffee cream; Milton Hill, Jeannot, 
Tourangelle, Therese, pink. 


Orders for $1.00 or more sent postpaid 


HILLCREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 





Flower JYrower 


SIMPLE SEED-TESTER 


George A. Bacon asks whether Petunia 
seed will germinate the second year. He 
can find out for himself by using a very 
simple seed-testing apparatus. 

Take a saucer, a tumbler, and a blotter. 
Cut circles of blotting paper small enough 
to fit inside the mouth of the tumbler, lay 
them on the saucer two thicknesses deep, 
dampen thoroughly but pour off all the 
water you can, sow the seeds on top, cover 
with a third damp piece of blotting paper, 
and place the tumbler over all. 

Keep in a mild temperature for as long 
as it ordinarily takes Petunias’ to 
germinate, inspecting from time to time and 
replenishing the water gently to maintain 
an even dampness. 

If they sprout, you are sure of a crop. 
If they do not, it is doubtful, but certain 
seeds which failed in this test came up in 
Spring after a fall planting. Probably these 
required freezing, which is not true of 
petunias. Two-year old Sweet William seed 
gave a perfect germination with this test, 
as well as later when sown in the ground. 


HONORIA PHILBEN, ( Wash.) 


GROWING DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 

Answering R. F. Wiley, (Ky.): 

While not so for many flower seeds, Del- 
phinium seeds must be fresh. With that as 
a start, they may be sown and grown in the 
same way and as easily as radishes. 

I would like to state that for seeds of 
Statice sinuata, I just press them into any 
kind of soil (or peat moss), with my finger 
to the depth of the width of my finger, and 
fill the hole. They will sprout all right if 
the soil is kept from drying out. 


AUGUSTINE LAWRENCE, ( Mass.) 


“Yours for the Asking” 


Catalogs and booklets offered by FLOWER 
GROWER advertisers 


Pudor’s, Inc., Puyallup, Washington. This 
satalog for summer and fall 1934 has many 
interesting things to offer. Prize winner 
Delphiniums, many kinds of seeds such as 


Aquilegia and Lupine, Perennia] Seedlings, 
Bulbs, Iris, ete. 
Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, 


Calif. Mr. Salbach needs no introduction to 
our readers. You will want to know about his 
1934 Iris introductions and the better known 
varieties. The color classification given in the 
frent of the catalog will aid you in making 
color plans for next season. 

J. Heemskerk, & P. Van Derusen, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. “Bulbs from Holland” which 
everyone wants in his garden. Tulips, all 
varieties, Hyacinths, ‘recus,  Fritillaria, 
Scillas and other early flowering bulbs. If 
you have hesitated od order bulbs direct from 
Holland, you will interested in knowing 
that all uty is bald and you pay only the 
transportation charges from New York City. 

Schriener’s Iris Gardens, St. Paul, Minn. 
An Iris Lover's Catalog for 1934 brings you 
old and new favorites listed in distinct color 
classifications. Several fine color plates will 
give you a good idea of the beauty of a few 
varieties. 


. J. Giacomelli, Bulb Grower, Main Rd., 
Vineland, N. J. Gladiolus, Hyacinths, Narcis- 
sus in many choice varieties, Tulips, ete. 


~~ prices. 
eeson Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Fall Peony Price List containing many varie- 
ties of eonies, with planting suggestions. 
Ratings given and prices are moderate. 

_ Hill Iris & Peony Farm, La _ Fontaine, 
Kansas. Hill's “400” Iris. Guaranteed stock, 
new originations, old favorites with Sass Iris 
featured. Also many fall blooming Iris. 

P. de Jager & Sons, Heiloo, Holand. Fall 
Planting catalog of Dutch Bulbs. All varie- 
ties of Tulips, Hyacinths and miscellaneous 
bulbs. 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Educational 
Service Division, 1590 Northwestern Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. Minn. 

Garden Clubs discussing the eradication of 
insect pests will be interested in two talks 
with illustrated slides, offered in limited quan- 
tity by this firm. There is no charge for this 
service and clubs or other garden groups may 
secure information if interested by writing to 
the address given above. 
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safely, cleanly, economically 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Used and _recom- 
mended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of America. 
Sold by leading stores every- 
where—if your dealer hasn’t 
it write for prices and folder 
Fg. Andrew Wilson, Inc., 
Springfield, N. J. 





At Last--a Weed-Killer for Lawns! 


—a powder that eradicates weeds from the lawn 
witheut injuring the grass. ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS will do more in an hour than a month's 
hard labor digging eut the pests. One pound is 
enough for 100 sq. ft. 3-ib. sample can, postpaid, 
$1.00; 25-ib. bag, F.0.B., -75. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers L ef the famous ADCO, which turns farm 
and gard rubbish inte genuine anic manure 
WITHOUT " ANIMALS. Send for ‘‘Artificial Manure 
and Hew te Make it’—FREE. 














WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 

New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 








IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 
Delphinium Seed 50 ets. per pkt. 

Good Value, 


Careful Service. 


Prompt and 
Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Burpee’s 
CROCUS 
2 


A lovely mixture of the finest colors—yellow, blue, purple, 


white, etc. Guaranteed to bloom. 12 bulbs (value 25c) sent 
for only 10c postpaid; 125 bulbs, postpaid for only $1.00. 


Burpee's Bulb Book FREE 


Tells all about best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, 
and other bulbs for Fall planting. It’s free. Write today. 


-) W WY. MAIL THIS COUPON Ny Wy Y- 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 412 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
OI enclose 10c for 12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c). 
O I enclose $1.00 for 125 Crocus Bulbs. 

O Send me Burpee’s Bulb Book free. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES—comprehensive list of outstanding 
varieties sent upon request. Beginner’s collection four 

. ee e different colors $1.00. National Iris Gardens. Beaverton. 
Classified Advertising Section == 
Peonies 
3 PEONIES $1.00 prepaid. 3 to 5 eye divisions, high 

RATE 1242¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. DELPHINIUMS OF HOODACRES. Famed for Rare rated. Therese, 9.8, satiny pink; Solange 9.7, creamy 

lve per word for three or more consecutive insertions Colors and Double White originations. Now first offering coppery_salmon; Longfellow 9.0, crimson. H. R, Law- 

using same copy. No order for_less than $2.00 per seeds of Opalspire, marvelous shades projected from finest rence, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

month accepted. co" WITH —- PAYABLE AT whites. New crop seeds ready August first. Plants later, PEONY BARGAINS: Choicest sorts. List arranged to 

LBANY | OFFICE ae HOODACRES, Troutdale, Oregon. help you select. Hand pollenized seed. Beeson Gardens, 

———————————— Ee 12 BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUM: 12 painted Daisies; Colorado Springs, Colo. 5 oe 

Bulbs 14 Columbine or 5 different double Peonies postpaid ANY THREE $1 PREPAID—Therese. Karl Rosenfeld, 





SS: Mixed, , Naturalized, "vigorous, Gov- 
ernment inspected. $25 per bushel and express. Discount 
on quantity orders received before August first. Fall de- 
livery. Rose Lawn Nursery, 138 River Road, Willoughby, 
Ohio ; _ 

DAFFODILS—Finest European Show and garden varie- 
ties at BARGAIN prices, this season. Many rare sorts 
limited. Government Inspection. Miss Mary McD. Beirne, 


NARCISSUS BULBS: 














Centre St., Ashland, Va. a i 
od VARIETIES, ~ Narcissus, Tulips, Iris, Hyacinths, 
Gladiolus. Price list on request. 


Grown in South Jersey. 
D. J. | Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 


CROCUS ZONATUS—beautiful yose-lilac flowers in n Sep- 
tember. 30 for $1.00. Illustrated catalog of Oregon 
grown tulips, daffodils, lilies, small bulbs, ete. Highest 
quality. Low prices. Conley’s Blossom Farm, 1759 
Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Oregon. 


DUTCH, 3H, Eni 5 








SPANISH, English Iris. ~ 100 0 Spanish, 75 
Dutch, 25 English, large flowering bulbs, your choice, 
$2.50. All three $7.00 postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Washington. - 

40 BLOOMING mixed Tulips $1.00; 50 bulb Iris $1.00 
prepaid. 100 mixed Narcissus $1.50 express collect. 
Walter R. Taylor, Rt. 4, Olympia, Washington. a 
DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring Glory, 
Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria Mundi, Early Sur- 
prise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, 
Woodburn, Oregon. 

EACH ITEM, $1.00 postpaid. Three for $2.75. Fifty 
large Darwin Tulips; 200 Ranunculus; 200 Anemones; 
Fifty Spanish Iris; Twelve King ‘Alfred Daffodils; Ten 
rare Iris worth $5.00; Eight Amaryllis, Price list. Van 
Art, San Dimas, California. 

EARLEHAM HYBRID MONTBRETIAS: 2 each His 
Majesty, Queen Alexandria, Queen of Spain, $1.00. Fair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 
































Cactus 


SHINER CACTUS NURSERY, Laredo, Texas: Descrip- 
tive list om request. Both miniature and specimen 
plants. Catalog illustrating several hundred species 25c. 
GORGEOUS MINIATURE CACTUS GARDEN—hand- 
made, decorated, unbreakable container, 6-8 plants, $1.00 
prepaid. John Ely, Cisco, Texas. 








for $1.00. Any two for $1.75. All four for $3.00. 
Surprise gift with first 100 orders, Madison’s Perennials, 
Bellevue, _ Michigan. 








Iris 





IRIS—25 Landscaping varieties, our selection, each dif- 
ferent and labele $ postpaid. Send for price list. 
Better Gardens, so. Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IRISES, 25 Eaeiee VARIETIES labeled, all different 








prepaid for $1.00. Ask Sal list now ready. John N. 
Bomme Bommersbach, Dec atur, 
IRIS—$2.00 hundred; $15.00 thousand. Caprice, , Loreley, 


Monsigner, Rhein Nixie, thers, 
rado Springs, Colo. 

28 VARIETIES IRISES, labeled and prepaid for $1.00. 
Including: Morning Splendor, Mildred Presby, Gold 
Imperial, Jacqueline Guillot. Offer good until Oct. 26. 
Low prices Irises, Peonies, Tree Peonies, Narcissi. Free 
aye THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS, OSWEGO, 
KANSAS. 

20% DISCOUNT on standard Irises. Send for special 
_ JOHN RHEINHARDT, 2006 Fifth Ave., Evansville, 
nd. 

BLUE MAGIC—wonderful new beardless Iris. 
deep blue with golden aurea at base. Heavy textured, 
5 to 6 inches across. Hardy everywhere. Advertised by 
prominent Eastern growers at $7.50. My price $1.00. 
Blooming size division.. Woodland Flower Farm, Route 7, 
Knoxville, Tenn : 

JAPANESE IRIS—YEAR-OLD JAPS—ten from seed of 
finest types $1 prepaid. R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 
SIX SASS IRIS prepaid; Otoe, Trostringer, Old Gold, 
Churchmouse, Eventide, $1. 00. Free catalogue. Graham 
Iris Gardens, 4410 Judson, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Beeson Gardens, Colo- 











Intense 














Solanve, Tourangelle, Mikado, James Kelway, Jules Elie, 
Frances Willard, Darkness. R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 


NIPPON BEAUTY, red Jap, World’s highest rated red 
Peony. Auten Japs and Singles set new standards and 
stand supreme. Also 150 standard kinds. Low prices, 
healthy, high quality roots. Send for lists. Edward 
Auten, Jr., Box W, Princeville, Ill. ws +e 
PEONIES—choicest varieties, limited, prices reasonable 
Also Iris. List ready. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New 
Jersey. 

10 PEONIES, all different, $1.50. 10 Regal Lilies $1.25 

10 Oriental Poppies $1.25, 50 Daffodils $1.50. Any stem 
postpaid, the whole collection $5.00. Blue Ridge Peony 
Gardens, R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. a 
TREE PEONIES—finest 


named varieties. Herbaceous 
Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa. 
































PERENNIAL—ROCK PLANTS, Seedlings. Over 50 
varieties. Also World’s finest Pansy Plants. Send for 


list. J. C. Schmidt. Bristol, Pa. 





Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rock Garden Plants : 
NATIVE ROCKY MOUNTAIN Rock Garden Plants. Ten 


varieties, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. S. A. Camp, Ovando, 
Montana. 

















LANDSCAPE IRIS. $2.50 per 100, F. O. B. Bluffton. 
Distinctive, Princ. Beatrice, Colias, Prosper 
Iaugier, Amanecer, Dream, Ruby Perry. Mrs. Hetty 
Matson, Prospero, Seminole, Violaces Grandiflora, Feronia, 
Longfield Iris Farm, 427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 





IRIS GERMANICA, choicest varieties $1.00 dozen, $7.50 
for 100 or will exchange for Dutch Iris or Gladiolus. 
H. Gross, Martinsville, N. J. 

DUTUH IRIS: 5 each of five named varieties, $1.00. 
White, yellow, blue. lavender. Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, 
Woodburn, Oregon. 











. Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds postpaid 25c, all 
different. Plant now. Raise your hardy plants. Ida 
Cure, 1327 Main, Atchison, Kansas. 
POINCIANA—Unusual; brilliant scarlet flowering orna- 
mental tree; grows rapidly. Packet 50c. LaQuinta 
Nursery, Route 5, Box 145-M, San Antonio, Texas. 


Shells 




















HARDY CACTI flower profusely in various brilliant 
colors. Plant any month for fascinating all-year display 
in the dry, sunny rock garden. Unharmed at thirty below 
zero. Descriptions and culture in my free catalogue of 
rock garden specialties. D. M. Andrews, Box 266F, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

NEW CACTUS CATALOG fully illustrated, just off the 
press, — many brand new introductions. Hun- 
dreds of species at very reasonable prices. JOHNSON 
WATER GARDEN S, Box R6, Hynes, California. 
SPECIMEN PLANTS of Echinocereus, Echinocactus, 
Escobaria, Echinopsis, Ferocactus, Ooryphantha and 
Neomammillaria, 25c each. Agave Americana, 50c. 50 
Cacti (all different) $4.00. All previous items adv. in 
this column filled indefinitely. All prepaid. Novelty 
Plant and Pottery Co., Box 106%, Kastland, Texas. 


TWENTY VARIETIES CACTI, $1.00; thirty, $1.75; forty. 
$2.85; Fifty, $4.00. No Texas sorts, Succulents, thirty 
varieties, $1.00; fifty, $2.25. Labeled, postpaid. Price 
list. Van Art, San Dimas, California. 


Choice Hardy Plants 


60 ASSORTED PERENNIAL PLANTS $2.00 prepaid. 
Rock garden or tall growing, fleld grown, blooming size. 
Evergreen Nursery, Elsdon Station, Chicago, Il. 


DIENER’S DELPHINIUMS—‘“Dreams of Beauty,” 
Choice Canterbury Belis, Blue Alpinus, Hardy Asters, 
Super-giant Pansies, Double red painted Daisies, New 
Korean Chrysanthemums, Hybrid Columbines, Gerbera- 
African Daisy seedlings, Dwarf Sedums and Spiderweb 
Chickens, 25 plants $1.25, 50, $2.00 prepaid. Any 
variety. Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 


























Delphinium 


FROM MY FINEST Delphinium types—300 seeds 45c— 
packet 25c—fresh. R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 








Lawn Seeds 


“PURE KENTUCKY” BLUE GRASS lawn seed is 
selected from weedless fields for the honor of your 
lawn. Follow simple instructions, and sow pemeetey. 
You will be delighted with results 2% Ibs. $1. 5 lbs. 
$2.00, 10 Ibs. $3.75. Delivered free. Walnut lawn 
Farm, Route 8, Lexington, Kentucky. 











Lilies 





FIVE CHOICE LILIES for $1.00 postpaid, Fall delivery. 
Lilies Phillippenense, Formosanum, Cernum, Concolor, 
Willomotti, and Regal. List of other lilies and plants 
on request. Chester Rosenberg, Shelton, Washington. 





PURPLE DRAGON LILY—rare, hardy, immense bloom, 
very odd. 3 year bulbs $2.25 each. Fall delivery. O. L. 
Biel, New Albany. Indiana. 





LILLIUM PHILLIPINENSE FORMOSANUM, improved 
fine large plants from 2” pots. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Relyea’s Lillie Gardens, Oakville, Conn. 





DR. GRIFFITH’S New Hybrid Lilies, Shuksan, Kulshan, 
Star of Oregon, Douglas Ingram, Sacajamea, large bulbs 
$2.00; medium size $1.00. One of each or dozen—20% 
off. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Lily Growers, Burton, Wash. 





PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM dollar lots ready Sep- 
tember. Six 1%, five 1% or four 2 in. diameter bulbs 
prepaid, LILYACRES, Fairhope, Ala. 








Oriental Poppies 





5 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, husky plants, dif- 
ferent, mamed, labeled, only $1.00 prepaid. Irises, 
Peonies, List. R. V. Ashley, 172 Grand Blvd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

PLANT THEM NOW! Double Olympia Oriental Poppies. 
Fresh seed 25c pkt. Large blooming size roots, .00 
postpaid. Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 














FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 


Thousands lake and ocean shells for 
Write for list. One hun- 
DAY FISH CO 


FOR SALE: 
aquariums, rock gardens, etc. 
dred small shells free to customers. 
PORT HURON, MICH. 








Soil Testing 
CHEMICAL SOIL TESTING for Acidity, Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Potassium insures your successful garden. Send 
sample of soil and money order for one dollar. Charles 
Knapp, Chemist, 167 Waite St., Hamden, Conn. 


Wild Flowers 


RARE LADYSLIPPER bargains. Sound stock. Pink, 
dozen, $1.25; Yellow, dozen $1.75. Henderson’s Botanical 
Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 
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600 PAGE BOOK .- $1.50 


The Flower Educator is a complete 
guide to flower growing. It tells how 
to know, plant and grow 


ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES and SHRUBS 


Your money refunded if not satisfied 


Book Dept.—The Flower Grower 
99 No. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
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